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LOOMIS FILTERS 
EsTaBLISHED 1880, 
Improved System. Simple and Effective. 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CO., 


Main Office: 828 Land Title Bidg., Broad and 
stnut Streets, PHIL.DELPHIA. 


vy York. Baltimore. Washington. 
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ELEVATOR : MARBLE @ GRANITE WORKS 


189th-140th Sts.:—Locust Ave. and East River 
Established 1830. New York 
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THE CUTLER MAILING SYSTEM ! ‘ 
PATENTED AND AUTHORIZED Berger's “Classik” 


SHOULD BE SPECIFIED BY NAME WHERE mtg 
A STANDARD AUTHORIZED MAIL CHUT! 
EQUIPMENT IS DESIRED. INSTALLED IN Steel Ceilings 
CONNECTION WITH THE U. S. FREE COL 


LECTION SERVICE ONLY BY THE SOLE 
MAKERS BEST IN THE WORLD 


THE CUTLER MFG. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 
New York Office: 17 Battery Place 








THE KINNEAR’S | | we a : 
GEORGIAN PERIOD a marcee ; ES Writs us tor Catalogas ant Prices. 


SHUTTERS , 
also make all kinds of sheet metal 


sai muaiaciniininn E 
S’ EDITION = SEND FOR CATALOG LS: ‘ W roofing and siding; Cornices, 


Finials, Crestings, Skylights, Metal 





eat Ce ees on. ae Shingles, Metal Lath, Multiplex 
Architecture ft the complete edition and 100 Plate for fireproof floors and roofs; Steel 
ge plates sen for their value to stu *: Office and Vault Equipment, ete. 
$15.00 % > CHICAGO ILL-H2CLARK ST. hy em. — 
- - PHILADELPHIA PA- 1011 CHESTNUT ST Te : J Send us your PB plans for estimate. 
AMER AN ARCHITECT. eo a BOSTON MASS -85 WATERST ~ a: THE BERGER MFG. co. 
mes Buripinc, New York — = & Canton, Ohio 


AABN-5-15-5 


ECCLESIASTICAL wae mtet Sit Price, $5.00 


7he American Architect : Publishers 
DOMES TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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SSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANtA || MASSACHUSEIMS Joay 


SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
FOUR-YEAR COURSE. (Degree B. S. in | | , Options in Architectural Engincering and 
rf GScape 4 ¢ Cc. 


Arch.) (Architectural engineering may be : sent tet : ) 
taken in lieu of advanced design, etc.) . College graduates and draughtsmen admitted 
. [APE UE 4 3 as special students. 
GRADUATE YEAR. (Degree M. S. in Arch.) H. W. TYLER, Secretary. 
(Allowing specialization in design or in Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 
architectural engineering, etc.) ¥ : 





WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE 
Offers a professional four-year course in Ar- 
chitecture. ussion by examination or by 
certificate or diploma fron 
colleges. Draughtsmen are 


students. 























SPECIAL COURSE OF TWO YEARS. (Cer- 
tificate.) (For qualified draughtsmen; afford- 

















THE SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS 
ARCHITECTS 
has established 
A FREE COURSE OF STUDY 


open to draughtsmen and students of any city, 


modelled on the general plan pursued at the 
scole des Beaux-Arts in Paris, and comprising 
frequent problems in Orders, Design, Arche 
ology, et 

For information apply to the Secretary of the 
Committee on Education, 3 East 33d St., New 
York Cit 











ing option in architectural engineering.) HWARVARD UNIVERSITY 
COMBINED COURSES 1n Arts ann Arcul- THE | 4AWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SC 
TECTURE by which 4. B. and B. S. in Arch. THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 
__ may be taken im Six Years. offers four-year courses of study leading to the 
COLLEGE GRADUATES granted advanced degree of S. B. in Civil, Mechanical and Elec- 
standing. trical Engineering, Mining and Metallurgy, 
SUMMER COURSES in elementary and gen Architecture, Landscape Architecture, Forestry, 
eral subjects through which advanced stand Chemistry, Geology, Biology, Anatomy and Hy 
ing in the Four Year Course may be se- giene (preparation for medical schools), Science 
Pavegg al - 14 DI IH for Teachers, and a course in General Science. 
‘or u information address: RK. J. For the atalogue and formation, address 
PENNIMAN, Dean, College Hall, University || 7" Love, 160 University Hall, Cambridw 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. a N. S, SHALER. Dean. 
TAT Th ~ 7 _ 7 ~ 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN. N. Y. 


Four-year professional courses in Architec- 


ture and in Architectural Engineering. Special Offers a two-year course in Architecture 


courses for draftsmen and constructors. Ex- arranged in preparation for practicai office work 
cellent library and equipment. University fees and advance study, including projections, shades 
nominal. and shadows, perspective, construction, architec- 

Department of Architecture. tural history, architectural design, freehand draw- 


. . ‘ 7 ing, color, mathematics and strength of materials 
W. L. PILLSBURY, Registrar, Urpana, Ict. S : 











270 Ge tee |, SOW Woaows 


ought to be well lighted, if at all. Not a sin- 


COLONISTS ‘a gle objection can be raised against the Frink 
system of show window lighting. The Best 
Folio, 10 x 14 in, Stores use it. 


Measured drawings and photographs of Il. P. FRINK, 551 PEARL ST., NEW YORK 














| THE GEORGIAN PERIOD ] 


PRICE, $60.00. 
“The most important work on architecture 
yet produced in America.’’—Nation. 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 
limes Buitpinc, New York 
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“R 71CC- Fi lac ._» 
V\enalSsance Irep aces 
4) Gelatine Plates, on bond paper, 
9 ins. by 11 ins. 
In Envelope, Price $5.00 


Tue AMERICAN’ ArcHITECT, Publishers. 





examples of Colonial furniture. 





PRICE, $5. 








“THE LIBRARY OF 


20 Plates, folio. Price, $5.00. 








vas) ware CEMENT sraninc 


A SPECIALLY PREPARED PUZZOLANA CEMENT. 


CONGRESS” It Will Not Stain Nor Discolor the Most 
Delicate Material. 


T A “an A ect, Publishers. | 
. adi THE FRANK E. MORSE CO., 225s, 17 State St., New York. 
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| WHEN YOU SEK OUR TRADE-MARK 

On a can of Varnish, it invariably indicates the best varnish 
1 of that grade that can be produced by careful selection of 
: materials and the experience of seventy-eight years in the manu 
i facture of ‘ é aes sass we 

HIGH GRADE VARNISHES 
Write for Catalogue. 
EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY, 

x Varnish Makers and Color Grinders, 
i 59 Market St., Chicago. 45 Broadway, New York. 














“Norman Monuments of 
Palermo” 
BY ARNE DELHI, 


Illustrated with 50 Plates, 13” x 17%”. 


Price bound, $10.00. Unbound, $9.00. 


Tue AMERICAN Arcuitect, Publishers 
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LOUISIANA PURCHASE 
has conferred upon “Standard” Ware, which was exhibited in competi- 
tion with all other sanitary goods of domestic and foreign manufacture, 


PRIZE 


Lad aad 
Since 1893 Standard Ware has been honored with the highest 
awards at every great exposition, nine in all. Of these awards, three have 
been obtained in foreign lands, and six in the United States. Each award 


constitutes the highest official honor of the period. 


“Standard” 


Porcelain Enameled Ware 


Quality and Durability 


Design, 


; recognition of this distinction the Honorable Jury of Awards of the 


the highest awards and honors, namely 


GRAND 


EXPOSITION, 


St. LOUIS, 1904, 











Standard Sanitary N)fg, Co. 


PETTEeevrese, VF. . 
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SOCIETIES 


COLORADO CHAPTER, A. I. A. 

We, the Colorado Chapter of the Ameri 
can Institute of Architects, contemplat« 
with pride, the life; and in genuine sorrow, 
death of one of our most prominent 
s, Mr. Frank Eugene Kidder. 

Mr. Kidder was born in Bangor, Me., 


Nov. 3, 1859, and died at Denver, Col., 


} 


Oct. 27, 1905, in the prime of his manhood, 


time when his life’s labors were devel 
oping into fruitage, and there was a call 
tor further service at his hands. 

\ graduate from Maine State College in 
% whence he received the degrees o 
and Ph.D.; a student in architecture 
at Cornell University and the Massachu 
setts Institute of Technology, 1878-80; as 
istant in the office of Ware & Van Brunt, 
nd prominent offices in New York City; 
experienced as a practising architect in Bos 

ind Denver, he was well equipped to 
beconie the author of various text-books 
which are perhaps the crowning achieve 
ments of his professional life 

His “Churches and Chapels,” “Buildin: 
Construction and Superintendence’” and 
Roof Trusses” are valuable additions to 
le library of an architect, and every stu- 
dent and practitioner in building lines 


knows of “Kidder’s Architects’ and Build- 
ers’ Pocket Book.” 

Mr. Kidder has been a practising archi- 
tect and consulting engineering in Denver 
for seventeen years, and was highly thought 
of generally by the profession. He was an 
active member of the Colorado Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects, and 
its president during the years 1903 and 
1904, and an Honorable Fellow of the 
i 3. A. 

He was a kindly Christian gentleman, and 
his good offices will be sadly missed in the 
immediate community in which he lived 
ind ljabored. In sincere friendship and 
love, we inscribe upon the records of our 
Chapter these inadequate notes in his mem 
ory, and extend to his bereaved family our 
heartfelt sympathies 

W. E. FisHer, 

President Colo. Chapter, A. A. I. A 
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PERSONAL MENTION. 


Beverty, Mass.—Mr. Charles Ely has 
given up his office here and entered the em- 
ploy of a Boston firm. 


Linco.n, Nes.—Mr. George Berlinghoff, 


of Beatrice, who is engaged on several large 
building contracts for the State, will re- 
move from Beatrice to Lincoln, immediate- 
1 

i. 


St. Paut, Minn.—Mr, Clarence H. John- 
ston, architect, has brought a suit against 
Louis W. Hill to recover a balance of $600, 
alleged to be due for fees for building the 
defendant's Summit avenue house. The 
plaintiff alleges an agreement by which he 
was to be paid $2,600, and says that he has 
been paid $2,000. He demands the bal- 


ance, 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—Messrs. Owens & Sisco, 
architects, who since the fire have been lo- 
cated at No. 14 W. Lexington street, will 
remove, on or about Nov. 15, to their 
former location at 1605 Continental Trust 
building, Baltimore, Md. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Mr. A, P. Valentine, 
Jr., of this city, for the past six years con- 
nected with the Government service at the 


United States Navy Yard, League Island, 
Pa., has resigned therefrom to accept the 


position of assistant structural engineer in 
the Bureau of Building Inspection, Phila 
delphia, Pa. This and other recent ap 
pointments in that Bureau have been made 
as the result of open competitive examina- 
tions conducted by the reorganized Civil 
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INSURANCE RATES REDUCED 


Our New System of Hollow Tile Construction Eliminates the Use of Steel 


Write for Catalogue movies the Johnson System of Fireproofing suitable for Residences and 
Offices as well as the largest Warehouse Buildings, 


NATIONAL FIREPROOFING CO., 


Baltimore Cleveland Canton Minneapolis 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 





Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











James A. Miller @ Bro. 


135 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Hl 


MAN 


UFACTURER SO — = 


The American Architect and Building News. Vv 





We Design and Build all Types of 


GREENHOUSES 


Burnham-Hitchings-Pierson Co. 
Broadway and 26th St., NEW YORK 








. J. S. THORN CO. 
Architectural Sheet Metal Works 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Ventilating Sky- 
lights, Fire-proof Window Frames and Sash, and 
Opening Fixtures to operate ventilating sashes. 


Nos. 1223-33 Callowhill St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Fire Retarding Wire Glass Windows 


Sheet Metal Frames and Sash 
Skylights, Tile, Slate and Metal Roofing 














MINERAL WOOL_____ | 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 





Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !43 Liberty Street, 





NEW YORK. 
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Service Examining Board of the municipal 
ity, 

Giope,’ Arizi—Mr. W. R. Norton, for 
merly of Phoenix, architect, has opened an 
office at Room 4, Oats & Wightman build 
ing. His plans for the new court house 


were accepted. 


Trenton, N. J.—Commencing Nov. 1, 
the new State Department of Charities and 
Corrections will take charge of the work of 
supervising the plans for all public school 
buildings in New Jersey, superseding Her- 
man Kreitler, of Newark, architect for the 
State Board of Education. George E. 
Poole, Assistant Commissioner of Charities 
and Corrections, who is a licensed architect, 
will do the work after the date mentioned. 

St. Louis, Mo.—A jury in Circuit Court 
rendered a verdict, Oct, 27, for $3,092.50 in 
favor of W. A. Cann against the rector, 
wardens and vestrymen of the Church of 
the Redeemer, Euclid and Washington 
Aves, The suit was brought by Cann, on 
May 16, to recover $4,329.50, alleged to be 
due him for having drawn plans and fur- 


nished estimates for a new church build- 
ing. The contention was that after Cann 
and Henry Switzer had drawn plans for 
the new church, to cost $123,700, on which 
a percentage was to be paid, a cheaper 
building, designed by another architect, was 
determined upon, 


San Francisco, Cau.—Louis Theodore 


Levy, a French architect, with offices in 
New York, either fell or jumped from a 
window in McAllister St., Nov. 3, and was 
crushed to death on the cement sidewalk, 
10 ft. below. Throughout last summer Levy 
was in San Francisco assisting D. H. Bur- 
ham in plans for the beautification of the 
city, 

Des Moines, IA \t the meeting of the 
library board, Oct. 28, the last payment to 
C. O. Smith for his services as architect 
was reported to the board, The last war- 
rant called for $1,041.17. The contract price 
was for 5 per cent. on the entire building 
cost, including stationary expenses. Mr 
Smith as survivor of the former firm has 


received a total of $13,000. 


Sr. Paut, Minn.—Thirty-one architects 
from Chicago, composing the entire force 
of assistants and draughtsmen of the firm 
of Holabird, Roche & Renwick, passed 
judgment upon Minnesota’s new Capitol 
building, Oct. 29, and declared it to be one 
of the greatest public buildings in the world 
The party visited St. Paul at the expense 
of the firm, which is designing the Cook 
County court house and many other promi 
nent buildings. 

George H. Carsley, representative olf 
Architect Cass Gilbert, acted as the host to 
the visitors and was assisted by Frank T. 
Hansen, secretary of the Capitol Commis- 
sion, Thomas G. Holyoke and Fred Scott. 
The Chicago party was in charge of F. B, 





Ghe 
GEORGIAN 
PERIOD 


STUDENTS’ EDITION 


Consists of the leading article on Old 
Colonial Architecture from the com- 
plete edition and 100 full-page plates 
chosen for their value to students. 


Price, $15.00 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 
TIMES BUILDING, 
New York. 











Long, head draughtsman for the architec 
tural firm, although A. E. Renwick, of the 
firm, was also present 

“The most wonderful thing about the 
building,’ declared Mr. Long, “is its cost. 
The structure could not be duplicated to 
day, with materials at prevailing prices, 
without costing at least $1,000,000 more 
than it has cost: 

“We expected to see a magnificent build- 
ing, but we must acknowledge that it far 
exceeds our expectations. To my mind it 
is the finest public building of its kind in 
the country. I do not see any chance for 
an improvement that I would recommend 
The care and thoroughness with which the 
plans of construction have been fol 
lowed, even to the minutest detail, makes it 
a building which the architect could study 
for weeks with profit to himself.” 

The visitors were entertained at dinner 
in the Capitol restaurant by Mr. Carsley 
During the day the party inspected every 
portion of the building, They were par 
ticularly interested in the dome construc 
tion, and a considerable portion of the af 
ternoon was spent in a study of that por 
tion of the building 

This visit will undoubtedly lead to a gen 
eral excursion from Chicago in the near 
future, to be participated in by the entire 
Illinois Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects. The building so far ex- 
ceeded the expectations of the out-of-towazl 
visitors that they declared they would urge 
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“Unit” Girder Frame 


PATENTED 


The Frame is delivered as ® 
one complete unit, all mem- 
bers properly spaced and 
rigidly attached for the 
reinforcing of. Beams, Gir- | 
ders, Arches, etc. . 

It is not a Single Trussed ole 
Bar, nor a Single Deformed SECTION 
Bar, but a complete rein- 
forcement for Beams, Gir- 
ders, etc. 
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PATENTED 


Bottow 


UNIT GIRDER FRAME “ 
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“Unit” Socket 


PATENTED 


4 The “Unit’’ Socket sup- 
| wood Dx ports the “ Unit’ Girder 
ae 3 Frame so that the center 
Se, of action of Reinforcing 
UNIT Metal is exactly located 
SOCKE before concreting. 


The “Unit” Socket is 
always available for sup 
porting shafting. 











id you desire a fireproof factory building or warehouse, you can build the floors of reinforced concrete at 20 per cent. to 

25 per cent. less than steel fire-proofed with terra cotta, and the rate of insurance will be the same in each case. It 
will cost 10 per cent. more than slow burning, but will save one-half the rate of insurance. 

The construction will be more durable and lasting, as it neither rusts nor rots; having no joints, there is no vibration. 

To accomplish this result, use the ‘‘ Unit’’ Girder Frame, ‘‘ Unit” Socket and local labor. 


UNIT CONCRETE STEEL FRAME CO., 


Building, 


1412 Commonwealth 


Catalogue mailed upon request. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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architects of Chicago to take part in 
another excursion to Minnesota. 

Those in the party were E. A. Renwick, 
R. G. Holabird, M. A. Augur, F. M, Car- 
rol Phielbar, George Schell, T. W. 

Hammer, J, B. Blake, D. Fra 
Graves, W. A. McDougall, Har- 


old C. Ferree, E. Roy Sholes, L. R. Broad 
hay, F, L. Sutherland, Swan Ingeman, C 
| Austin, O. D. Whittaker, Joseph D 
Kopp,.M. A. White, W. R. Smythe, W. J 


Denigh, C. R. Percival, Charles B. Barnes, 
Irving G. King, K. A. Raltze, Joseph Lud 
gin, Paul V. Hyland, F. B. Long. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


THE CHATEAU DE DAMPIERRE 

The Chateau de Dampierre, about twenty 
miles from Paris, which has been in the pos 
session of the Ducs de Luyne for near- 
ly three hundred years, is mentioned in 
records as far back as 1357 as being a 
manorial estate, and consists of a square 
building with two wings jutting out on 
either side, flanked at the extreme ang: 
of each pavilion by small round towers 
and surrounded by a moat of running water 
Che red brick is picked out with white stone 
Che chateau is approached by an outer and 
an inner courtyard, separated from one an 
other by a balustrade. At the back and at 
either side facing the beautiful gardens are 
broad terraces reached by flights of steps 
and lined by balustrades. The whole looks 
out onto gardens similar to those of Ver 
sailles and extensive woods, while opposite 
the left wing is a magnificent sheet of water, 
at whose furthermost end is an island with 
four little pavilions 

Volumes could be written about the hall, 
with its immense stone staircase, its gal- 
leries and its ancient frescos; about the 
salons, one of which is specially devoted to 
the memory of Louis XIII; to the chapel, 
to the gardens and to the park. But it is 


sufficient to say that Dampierre is one of 
the finest monuments of the genius of Man- 
sart, the creator of the Palace of Versailles, 
of the Dome of the Invalides, and of the 
Place Vendome. Louis XV. spent much 
of his time there, and his Polish consort, 
Queen Marie Leczinska, made no less than 
six prolonged stays at Dampierre 
Pompadour, the Mareschal d’Estrees, Col 


bert, the Duc de Saint Simon, author of 


the famous “memoirs”: the Cardinal de 


Lorraine, Louis XVI. and Queen Marie An 


Mme. de 


toinette and many other historic personages 
have been hospitably entertained at Dampi- 
erre, and, unlike so many French chateaux, 
it escaped all injury at the time of the great 
Revolution, owing to the Duc de Luynes 
of the day declining to emigrate along with 
the royal princes and the nobles, and to his 
remaining quietly at Dampierre throughout 
the whole of the Reign of Terror. He was 


wont to describe himself as “Citizen” 


Luynes, became a member of the Senate 
in 1843, and died during the reign of the 
Third Napoleon. 

It is to his son that Dampierre is in- 
debted for some of its finest statuary and 
pictures. He was a man of great erudition 
and a collector of art treasures, conspicuous 
among which are Ingres’s celebrated mas 
terpieces representing the Golden Age. He 
sacrificed a considerable part of his fortune 
for the cause of the Royalist pretender, the 
late Comte de Chambord, and, like his. son 
and grandson, remained aloof from the Tu- 
ileries, for the duke, whose widow has just 
died at Dampierre, held a commission in 
the Papal Zouaves until the invasion of his 
native land and the fall of the empire caused 
him to place his sword at the disposal of 
France.—Marquise de Fontenoy, in N. Y. 
Tribune. 

FIRE-RESISTANCE OF CON- 
CRETE 

With the advent of reinforced concrete and 

its increasing popularity, says the Builders 


THE 


Journal, the question of its fire-resistance, as 
well as that of the fire-resistance of ordi- 
nary concrete is being more closely consid- 
ered than heretofore, and this consideration 
is certainly very necessary seeing how this 
matter has been previously neglected 

\s a rule the architect will generalize and 
speak of 
heed to whether the requirements of the 
coke-breeze concrete, 


“cement concrete,” giving little 


building necessitate 
slag concrete, Thames-ballast concrete or 
otherwise. Similarly, if the architect speci 
fies a ferro-concrete floor, he appears t 
specify it in general terms or to the specifi 
cation of some specialist contractor, and 
again gives little heed to what aggregate 
would be most serviceable to the require- 
ments he has to meet 

In broad terms, cement concrete is gen- 
erally described as fire-resisting, and rein- 
forced concrete is similarly described As 
a matter of fact, nothing is more dangerous 


to the safety of building than reinforced 


concrete where the metal work Is not sutt- 


ably protected against the impingement of 
flame, and where the aggregate has not been 
selected so as to prevent its flaking off or 
disintegrating on the application of heat and 
water. lor ordinary concrete work the 
question of aggregate is hkewise of tie ut 
most importance as far as fire-resistance is 
concerned, 

On the concrete floors in Great Britain 
that have been tested and found satisfac 
tory, the floor constructed on the Columbian 
fire-proofing system occupies a front place 
This system of fire resisting floor construc 
tion is for all practical purposes a reinforced 
cement-concrete one, the bars being carefully 
protected from the impingement of flame. 
In this system a suitable concrete aggregate 
has been used from the very outset of it 
introduction in this country. Expande 
metal is also another system of reinforcing 
concrete which is highly esteemed. On th¢ 
other hand, a Swiss reinforced cement-con- 
crete floor that was put forward for inde- 
pendent investigation failed lamentably, the 


1 
i 


reason being that both an unsuitable con- 
crete aggregate was used as also insufficient 
protection accorded to the bars, which were 
placed too close to the soffit. 

As we go to press the most extensiv 
investigations that have so far been under- 
taken anywhere upon this question will be 
in operation at the British Fire Prevention 
Committee’s testing-station, where, on th 
one hand, the committee, in conjunction with 
the Associated Portland Cement Manufac- 
turers, Ltd., are undertaking a test with 
seven variations of concrete aggregates as 
applied to floor bay s, whilst, on the other 
hand, Messrs. Coignet, of Paris, have put 
forward a large floor, measuring 15 feet by 
2? feet, in order to have the fire-resistance 
of their ferro-concrete system tested. As to 
the last-named investigation, it is of course 
too early to speak until the test has actually 
taken place, nor are details of the construc 
tion of the floor in question yet available. 
but as to the test with the concrete agere- 
gates in general use we have some further 
particulars to hand giving data of what 
the concrete aggregates ci Miprise, and as 

; 
i 


this is of general importance we think it is 


advisable at this juncture to present some 


particulars as to the construction of th 
floor in which these seven concrete varieties 
come under investigation 


If these investigations teach nothing else, 


they should serve as a warning against the 


promiscuous use of concrete aggregates that 


do not lend themselves to fire-resistanc¢ 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
RUBBER TILING 








is water-proof, non-absorbent, sanitary and germ 
proof; also non-slippery and noiseless. It will 
not separate, break or come up and can be very 
easily repaired at any time. 

While the good points of this material are 
highly appreciated by Architects, the price has 
made it almost prohibitive in many cases where 
its use would be most desirable. 


We have given this fact especial consideration 
and believe we can make a proposition which can- 
not be equaled, 


Our principal aim is to increase the demand 
for Rubber Tiling and we believe that the offer 
we make will tend to achieve this result. We 
shall be pleased to provide samples of our ma- 
terial and to give any further information desired. 








PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 
JEANNETTE, PA. 


New York: 1665 Broadway. Philadelphia: 615 N. Broad Street. 
Chicago: 166 Lake St. St. Louis: 826 S. 18th St, 
London: 4 Snow Hill. 





me Kahn 


Trussed Bar 








The Kahn 
Trussed Bar 


is the backbone of modern rein- 
forced concrete construction. 
q By scientifically conducted tests 
and in practical use, it has proven 
its superiority over all other forms of 
reinforcement. @ Plans furnished 
and inquiries answered by our engi- 
neering department without charge. 


Trussed Concrete Steel Co. 
Desk 6, 
Wayne Co. Bunk B'dz., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Branch Offices in all prin y 
cipal cities. 








lhe construction of the concrete floor may (5) Coke-Breeze 


rete.—Coke-breeze broken js but a tiny 


stream, turned and twisted 





( 


be described as follows: “f srovt ses, *y cao hes ets — long since to encircle the chateau and 
he floor was divided into seven separate heautify its park 
2 (6) Clu r ¢ ’ Furnace clinker, viz., th« bie . . rr 
bays, each bay beisig, in the clear, 10 feet saiin. trom the furnaces of laree boilers. broke “The most striking feature of the pri 
long by 2 feet 7 inches wide between the a st, 3 parts. Clean pit s 1 from Kent, ’ pal facade is the motif of the grand Stal 
casing of the girders (7) Thames-B ! Thames last case, which rises to the high roof and which 
There were six girders of 6 inches by tedged from the R Mhame P 2 ends in an architectural performance 
1% inches, weighing 20 pounds per foot "8° ?’" ‘ sar - such grace in detail and of such beaut 
linear, the ends being uit int the sick In each case the material was turned bot] ensemble that reminds us of Cxford 
walls of the hut Each girder was encased in its drv and wet condition, and the con- England 
vith coke-breeze concrete &% inches wide crete to form each slab laid on the center “Unlike the Chateau de Blois, the 
ry 10% inches deep, so as to give a mini- ing in a rather wet state, six pails of water case here is not an ext s 
mum of 2 inches concrete all at e being used for each bay, slips of wood being open, nor is it circular But though 
girder. fixed at the sides retain tl neret lat in appearance and lacking in that won 
The bays or slabs of concrete were © its place and f necessary spaces derful vitality which seems give t 
nches thick, and were quite separate, staircase of Blois its greatest charm. 


ing on a 4%-inch set-off all around the hut 


THE CHATEAU D’AZAY-LI 





RIDEAL 


one at Azay-le-Rideau rivals it in delicé 


ind on the concrete casing of the girdet Mr. Richard Sudbury, in his “7wo Gi of carving, in the perfection of its lines, a1 
fhe cement used was Portland cem emen in uraine,’ has a most delightful in the softening shades which give 
supplied by the Associated Portland Ce- chapter on Azay-le-Rideau both poetry and romances \ series of win 
ment Manufacturers, Ltd., London, and d ‘The chateau,’ he says, “rises out of the dows, one above the other. beneath whicl 
scribed by them as “Ferrocrete,’ used as a hed of the river e shape of the letter e the two doors opening upon the court 
trade name for this particular brand of L. It is built around two sides of a square, forms the backbone of the architectural 
cement each end being flanked b wo round tow } f, as well in other portions of the ch 
The following is a description of the ag- ers, which arise in graceful proportions; the teau as heré the unity with which they 
gregates, giving the amount of aggregate to four spires of th nted fs ke the are devloped into a climax at the central 
1 part by measure of cement in each case sky in perfect symmetry. The wing on the point is perhaps the true secret of the won 
(1) Furna ») FY ( Dlast-fur ce Stag right, with its two wers, Is mir red nN derfu beauty Oot \ 1) In other cl ateauxX 
t the Ishp It Works, 1 N the vnrvffled waters of a n and seems of the Renaissance or of the Medieval px 
— ; Ken he 7 Imost to be without a beginning and with- riod, there is perhaps one corner, one wing, 
Bonk: Ry Concr Broke rick to out an end. We cross a wooden bridge, in to call forth praise or criticisn We find a 
ss al! 1 ng. s Clea put , trot order to reach tl id there tt tion of detail, an historical point, a p 
Ner : par | tucdy the architecture of au mn de tion of the whole - but here, as in no otl 
' icine granite chips Clear t tall Che bridge hung with creepers of do we see a complete ensemble, an entire 
1 f Ket kinds, twining around the beams and chateau as it should be 
4) Bus i ( I t 


garlands 


pillars, and falling toward the river in long 
Beneath 
silent and swift and dark, although here it 


‘Tiny figures stand out in relief from 


still runs the Indre, namented pilasters, or 


1 


porting canopial niches \bove the do 


from columns sup 
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Ag ABUPACTURERS and 

Business Firms are _ re- 
quested to send us copies of 
all Catalogues as soon as issued. 
These will be mentioned in the 
columns devoted to such in- 
formation and then placed in 


our permanent file. 
Please address, 
CaTALOGUE FILE Dept., 
THE 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 


TIMES BUILDING, 
NEW YORK. 

















i 
: we see again—it seems more delicately ness and harmony which time alone has massive four-posted beds, the salons 
f carved than ever before—the salamander of the power to cast over it. There is some- their pictures and here and there a stone 
bz Francois beside the ermine of Brittany. thing which speaks unmistakably of dis- chimney that reminds us of Blois or Chau- 
Z| Ornaments of every kind surround them tinction and refinement, something which mont, follow one another in successive in- 
and rise around the windows to the castle’s would never shine too brightly nor be sur- terest. We forget, indeed, a faded curtain 
j roof. The artist seems fairly to have ex- rounded by too much wealth. Indeed, we or a piece of threadbare carpet 
hausted the delicacy of his chisel as well might say in conclusion as we gaze at the signs of imperfection in the chateau—in 
as the fancies of his imagination. whole: ‘Here is something at last which is the beauty of their surroundings ; 
; “The towers on the left are smaller than more than beautiful. Here is something feeling which survives is one of harmony 
+? those upon the right, and they are ter- which is almost perfection.’ and refinement. 
ei minated in what are known in France as “As we cross the threshold of one of *Azay-le-Rideau, more, perhaps, than any 
i ‘culs de lampes.’ Three sharply outlined the carved oak doors, the staircase appears other chateau of Touraine or its surround- 





the eye has learned to expect in so many this at Azay-le-Rideau is especially worthy 
[ statues, ani 


of the Renaissance chateaux, it is hardly of ovr notice. Flowers, fruits, 


ja 7 } - 1 1 
4 noticeable here. For there is everywhere mals, monograms and heraldic emblems are , ne : F 
% : , ' 2 New York,” complained the visitor, ‘is the 

that charm which is to be found in places placed everywhere, with a perfect genius ;, 

; y lack of signs on your churches. 

where a true artist has assisted nature to of taste in‘their arrangement fe : ; 
: <9 : p> : _ 4 beautiful church, and, of course, 
: fulfil her task, and where the result would \ butler ushers us into a dining-hall, 7 

know what it is. A little tin sign on the 


] 


seem to have been fashioned by a fairy’s where the walls are hung with 
hand. There is nothing to offend the eye. teresting paintings. These pain 
Colors and shades are in harmony one but a small portion of a large 
with another. The flowers are of quaint There are in all six hundred an 
‘ origin, and are those more often to be tures. Two hundred and fifty of these are 
found in old-fashioned gardens. The par- originals, while the remaining four hundred 
is paved in 


terres and shrubberies are those of a cen- are good copies. The room 
tury ago. There is nothing here in tin- black and white marble, and a 


mouldings divide the walls at each story, before us in all its magnificence. 


tings form 


great side 


It is the ing country, brings to us the life and the 


i and the heavy cornices above, in imitation chef d’ceuvre of all the Italian staircases of atmosphere of bygone days, which 
of the ‘machicoulis’ of the Medieval cha- this epoch. It is better, even, than those of linger through the present century. 
yy teau, run round the edges of the roof like Cour-Cheverny and of Chenonceau. These with it all there is so much poetry 
t a massive chain. They are broken, here staircases, of which the three mentioned romance lurking about the architecture, 


1 


and there, by the heavy windows of the are the best examples, were a novelty in the filled with the Italian influence and its sur- 
i roof, which show in relief against the sixteenth century. They were brought from roundings, less perfect than the 
: dark and rusted slates. Although the court Italy to take the place of the circular stair 

Z below is barren of the orange trees that cases which preceded them. The carving of is drawn to it irresistibly.” 


many 1 


l fifty pic 


York Sun. 


selled gold, or in a new frame. All is in boerd bearing the name of Jean Goujon al 


soft taste. There is neither the overpow- most covers one side of the apartment Putp Reruse As Furt.—From the refuse 
ering wealth nor the show and the gitter “We wander on from one apartment to of paper pulp mills an Indiana glass-worker 


which we find in some places. Here every- another, all filled with old furniture of has invented a new fuel which 


thing is covered with a cloak of mellow- great value—the bed-chambers 


with their possess more heat units per pound than 


itself but still full of charm, that our fancy 


Our UNMARKED CHuRCHEsS.—“One of the 
greatest difficulties I encountered in seeing 


side seems a help, but when I consult it I 
ee nlerre learn only the name of the undertaker. 

~ Why should the church advertise 
the tourist, instead of stating its own name 
and denomination? This having an under- 
taker thrust on you when you are out sight- 
seeing is something of a_ shock,” 
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THE ADVANTAGE OF 
FALL PAINTING 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


A short practical talk on 
good paint and good paint- 
ing for steel work, metal 
and wood. Write for a 
copy of the folder ‘‘B-14.”" 


Address PAINT DEPARTMENT, 

















ART GLASS METAL SETTING 


fy Solid Copper, Zinc, and 
1- Special designs and estimates submitted on application. 
€ i Grand Prize, St. Louis Exposition. 


Z\\)| THE FLANAGAN & BIEDENWEG CO., -$,jtizls, street 


all styles of finishes. 


Established 1883. 

















“RENAISSANCE FIREPLACES” 
40 Gelatine Plates, on bond paper, 9” 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 


eit, In Envelope, Price, $5.00. 


Publishers 





BSTABSLISHED tiga 


French's ; 


Paints | 
ee” a 
Varnishes 


Highest Standard Attainable 
Write for Prices and Samples 


Samuel H. French 
and Company 
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“MONUMENTAL STAIRCASES.” 
40 Gelatine Plates, on bond paper, 9” x 11”. 
In Envelope. Price, $5.00. 
Tue American Arcuitect, Publishers. 











either coal or wood, and which can be man- 
ufactured and sold at a profit at one-half 
the cost of coal. The refuse, a combination 
of soda and lime, is mixed with crude oil 
until the finished product has a consistency 
of putty, being manufactured much as a 
plasterer makes mortar. In this state it 
may be cut with a spade and thrown into 
the furnace or beneath the boiler, no kind 
ling being necessary, as the material ignites 
readily from the flame of a match, and 
burns with an intense heat and without 
smoke, except when under a strong draught. 
Its success as a fuel for domestic purposes 
was determined some time ago, but not un- 
til recently, when it was used beneath an 
engine boiler, has its value for manufactur 
ing purposes been demonstrated. In this 
test a bushel-basketful of the fuel beneath a 
sixteen horse-power boiler kept steam up 
for eight hours, no clinkers and little ash re- 
maining after the fire had burned down 
Aside from the possibility of a cheaper fuel, 
the invention is of importance in converting 
the thousands of tons of refuse which every 
pulp-mill in the country turns out annually 
into a valuable by-product.—Clayworker. 


Lasork Conpitions In New Yorx.—Ac 
cording to the September Bulletin just is 
sued by the State Labor Department, there 
are fewer idle wage-earners in New York 
than there were even in 1902, the most pros 
perous of the last ten years. During the 
first half of this year, the average monthly 
number of unemployed members of trade 
unions, embracing 100,000 members, was 
only 151 per 1,000, as compared with 262 last 
vear and 168 in 1902. These conditions grew 
better as the summer advanced, when labor 
disputes almost ceased to affect industrial 
operations. In the months of April, May 
and June work was begun on 7,316 buildings 
in New York City, as compared with 5,164 
a vear ago. The number of buildings com- 
pleted in the second quarter of the present 
year was 4,673, as compared with 3,455 
These figures, however, fail to convey an 
adequate idea of the extent of the building 
operations now going on in the metropolis 
The estimated cost of projected buildings 
for which plans were approved and permits 


issued in the second quarter of 1905 attained 
the sum of $78,417,896. As a matter of 
fact, the cost of buildings projected in the 
first six months of the year exceeds the 
cost of those projected in the entire twelve 
months of 1902 or 1903.—N, Y. Evening 
Post. 


WATER-SuppLy. — Consul 
Fleming, of Edinburgh, Scotland, reports the 
completion of a new reservoir, which in- 
creases the water-supply of that city by 
9,655,000 gallons per day. 


EDINBURGH’S 


The construc- 
tion of this reservoir involved great engi- 
neering difficulties, and occupied ten years. 
He writes: 

“When, about fifteen years ago, the inade- 
quacy of the water supply of Edinburgh be- 
eame apparent, it was resolved to construct 
a large reservoir in the valley of the Talla 
River (one of the headwaters of the 
Tweed), 35 miles south of Edinburgh, 
where the gathering ground amounts to 
6,180 acres, or about ten square miles. Work 
was begun on this water scheme ten years 
ago, and it is now completed. The new 
reservoir has a water surface of 297 acres 
and a storage capacity of 2,750,000,000 gal 
lons. The embankment thrown across the 
valley from hill to hill to dam this flood is 
1,300 ft. in length and 90 ft. high from the 
river bed level, having a base of 600 ft. in 
breadth and tapering upward to 20 ft. at 
the top. The high-water level in the res- 
ervoir is 950 ft. above sea level. 

‘To carry off the river and flood waters 
during the construction a tunnel 400 yards 
long was driven through hard rock in the 
hillside near one end of the embankment, 
and subsequently was lined with brick. In 
this tunnel there have now been laid the 
pipes which take the water to the meas- 
uring house farther down the valley. A 36- 
in. pipe, which carries the compensation 
water to the stream is laid on the bottom of 
this tunnel. There are three levels at which 
water may be drawn off for Edinburgh, 
each controlled by a 24-in, valve, worked by 
hydraulic power, and the necessary shafts 
are situated along the line of the discharge 
tunnel. The waste weir, 200 ft. in length, 


built of solid masonry, is capable of passing 
large floods. The length of pipe track be 
id the filters 
35 miles. It 
includes nine miles of tunnel and 12 miles of 


tween the measuring house ar 
(near the city) 1s more than 


what are known as cut and cover aqueducts, 
the remainder being bridges and cast-iron 
piping. There are altogether 21 tunnels, the 
longest of which is 14% miles, and the sl 
est 133 yards. 
the syphons across valleys. For the benefit 


Cast-iron pipes are used for 


of future generations the engineers recom 
mended that the new aqueducts should be 
made to carry, not 10,000,000 gallons a day 
(which would be sufficient at present and 
for many years), but 20,000,000, and that 
was accordingly done. For the conveyanc« 
of material to the reservoir while under 
construction, a railway nine miles long was 
built, at a cost of £64,957 ($316,113.24) 
“It is estimated that this reserveir will 
add at 
the Edinburgh and district water-supply. 


least 9,655,000 gallons per day to 


bringing it up to 25,000,000 gallons per day, 

equal to 55 gallons per head per day to 

population of 455,000. The first estim 

of the total cost of the Talla water scheme } 
was £750,000 ($3,649,875). The expendi : 
actually incurred amounted to £1,143, 


($5,563,820.79). 








yn) 
The cost has been met 


issues of water trust bonds, redeemable by 


means of a sinking fund provided for out 
of the water rates.” 


THE BREATHING WELLS oF NEBRASKA 
The United States Geological Survey for 


Oo an inves 
2 all V ¢ 


some time past has been makin 
tigation of curious phenomena known as 
“py A a ht ET 3 - 

blowing” or breathing wells hes 
wells occur at various places throughou 
the country and have been the subject of 
considerable scientific investigation. In th 


course of collecting well records, the hy 


drologists of the Survey have observe 
many wells that emit currents of air with 
more or less force, sometimes accompanie 

by a whistling sound which can be heard 
The best-known exam 
] e +t ° ee - ] 

ples of this type of well are found through- 


out the State of Nebraska 


for a long distance 


slowing wel! 


Continued on page xi. 
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JENKINS BROS. VALVES 


If you want valves which can be relied upon under all conditions of 
service—valves that can be adapted for all requirements—Jenkins Bros. 
Valves should be your selection. They are always guaranteed. 


Write for Booklet, ‘Valve Troubles.” 


JENKINS BROS., New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, London 
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“PARIETTE” 


READY ROOFING 


Send for Catalogue 
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ofa Pure 
Woolen Felt, 
coated with a 
Mineral Rubber 
Cement which is made 
exclusively by us. It con- 

tains no Coal Tar, Asphalt 
or Asphaltic Oils. The Coat- 
ing will not run under 230° F, 


Send for Sample. 


AMERICAN ASPHALTUM 
AND RUBBER CO. 
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Temple 
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SOLID BRAIDED SASH CORD 
Cotton LINEN HEMP AND SAMSON Spot Corp 


We make them all and like to send samples. 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, Boston, Mass. 
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ang 


are found in the best auditoriums in the country Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, Warehouses, 
A. H. Andrews Co., 174 Wabash Avenue, Stab'es, Cellars, Etc.. 
Chieuee Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT 
Durable, Fireproof and Impervious. For esti- 
mates and list of works executed, apply to 
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BRONZE ELEVATOR FRONTS—AT ANT VILDING, N. Y. CITY CLINT "a RUSSELL, ARCHITECT 


RICHEY, BROWNE 5 BONALB 


IRON AND BRONZE 


MASPETH (Bor. of Queens) NEW YORK CITY 





Services 


OF THE 


Engineering Department 


OF THE 


HOLOPHANE CLASS 
COMPANY 


ARE AT YOUR DISPOSAL 


Absolutely Without Cost 





If you have a difficult prob- 
lem of illumination to solve, 
we should be pleased to lend 


our aid, regardless of 





whether or not Holophane 





Globes are used. Address 





Engineering Department 


227 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 














* Your Adoption of es 
p> Fire Retardant Windows <q 


will provide adequate 


Fire Protection 


and reduce your insurance 
rates 


Samples and printed matter on request. 
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sen, Esq., Lenox, Mass.—Entrance Pavilion: House of 
S. Frothingham, Esq., Lenox, Mass. 

Societies, PersoNAL MENTION, ETC. : ; ‘ : 


H 4 HE bad leaven sown by the Cleveland architects 

if leaven can be sown—is, we regret to say, work- 
ing. Through the process of inoculation the virus, 
however, takes on a more beneficent character in Louis- 
ville, Ky., than it had in Cleveland. In the Kentucky me- 
tropolis, in place of the architects sounding their own 
trumpets, it is the Building Contractors’ Association who 
have just passed a resolution—self-suggested and unin- 
stigated, we hope—‘‘respectfully urging those who con- 
template building to avail themselves of the services of 
Louisville architects.” The grounds for this request are 
found in the Association’s stated belief that Louisville 
architects “occupy a position with regard to competency 
second to none in this country.” As a voluntary ex- 
pression of opinion this may be very pleasant; but we 
think the incident regrettable. Although it does not re- 
duce Louisville architects to trade-union membership as 
the Cleveland architects were reduced by their own vol- 
untary action, it does not exactly add anything to their 
dignity of professional standing. 


W E hope that the St. Louis Chapter, A. I. A., has 
not been influenced by the motives assigned to 
it by the newspapers in voting not to take part in the 
proposed competition for the Roman Catholic Cathe- 
dral to be erected in that city, at a cost of a million dol- 
lars or so. The ostensible reason is that no prizes are 
offered and that the compensation to be paid the success- 
ful architect is wholly inadequate. Behind this is said to 
be a feeling of irritation because Archbishop Glennon has 
manifested a certain distrust of “home talent’ by invit- 
ing certain French, German and Italian architects to 
compete, extending the invitations personally during a 
recent trip abroad. The duty that the profession owes 
to the public is a greater and higher one than that which 
it owes to itself. Just as the Boston Society of Archi- 
tects, in voting not to enter the competitions for the Suf- 
folk County Court-house and for the State-house An- 
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nex, and the Philadelphia Chapter, A. I. A., in refus- 
ing to have anything to do with the Pennsylvania State- 
house competition, were guilty of lapses from good citi- 
zenship, so it seems possible that the St. Louis architects 
may be now taking a step that may lead to lasting regret 
on their own part and that of their fellow-citizens. 


s Hi Grand Jury for Cook County, Ill., has just re- 

turned an indictment against one Frank Koenig, 
a contractor, who is charged with practising as an ar 
chitect without a license, in disregard of the Illinois 
Architects’ License Law. If we are right in thinking 
that this is the first suit of the kind, we hope that Mr. 
Koenig has money or backing enough to fight the case 
through the courts. We believe the constitutionality of 
this law has never been passed upon, and the fact that 
courts in other States have declared similar license laws 
as affecting other trades unconstitutional makes it de- 
sirable that the constitutionality of license laws as ap- 
plied to architects should be passed on. 


a ae of the most curious appeals, from Philip drunk 
t 


o Philip sober, has just been made by Signor 


Krnesto Biondi, who cannot swallow his defeat in the 
“Saturnalia” lawsuit against the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art and now, seemingly, feels sure he has found the 
way at last to make the matter a real “international in- 
cident.” It was only some six weeks ago that the New 
York Supreme Court decided that the sculptor had no 
case against the trustees of the Museum, and now he 
lodges with the Secretary of State, with the assurance 
that he will accept his decision as final, a plea that he 
shall act as arbiter in the matter, thus saving him the 
cost of pursuing his suit through the higher courts. The 
significance of his appeal lies in the fact that the pres- 
ent Secretary of State, Mr. Root, was, and, it seems, still 
is, one of the trustees of the Museum against whom the 
sculptor unavailingly brought suit. Signor Biondi feels 
that Mr. Root, because of the position he now fills, can 
no longer be influenced by sordid regard for the pockets 
of himself and his co-trustees but can afford to take a 
more ethical, or, perhaps, a more eleemosynary, view of 
his contention. Mr. Root, however, has declined to serve. 


> )R several weeks we have watched daily the inter- 

esting operations involved in moving a_ brick 
building in the grounds of Columbia University, but, 
interesting as they are, they are as nothing in compari- 
son with similar operations going on at the same time 
in Jefferson Avenue, Brooklyn. In the first case, the 
building is a two-story brick building, reasonably well 
built, essentially a Greek cross in plan and about fifty 
feet square. This building has to be raised and moved 
backwards, and a little to the left, about one hundred 
and fifty feet and set upon new foundations. The in- 
teresting features here are, first, that the building does 
not move along two sides of a triangle, but in an irregu 
lar way along the hypothenuse, and secondly that no roll 


ers are used, the building being made to slide along 
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well-greased ways or tracks. In the Brooklyn case, a 
block consisting of five three-story brick and_ stone 
houses, built at different times by different builders and, 
so, in no sense homogenous, is being raised and trans- 
ferred to the opposite side of the avenue, to a site some 
little distance below the original one. Here the inter- 
esting and very extraordinary feature is that, during 
the process of moving, this huge mass, weighing some 
five hundred tons, is to be turned half around, so that 
the fronts of the buildings may once more face upon 
the street, but with a diametrically opposite aspect. In 
this “case the operations, which promise to be success- 
fully carried out, are expedited and facilitated by the 
use of rollers, as usual. In both cases the movers were 
so sure of themselves that they didn’t take the trouble 
to remove the glass windows and tenants were assured 


they could remain in and use the premises in entire safety. 





i a JSE who saw the Boston Fire of 1872 will never 

forget one picturesque element there that has at- 
tended no other great fire, for, owing to the “hippo- 
zootic” which at that time placed practically every horse 
in Boston and its neighborhood upon the sick-list, the 
fire-apparatus had to be drawn to the fire by men, or 
oxen, aided now and then by a light carriage-horse from 
some private stable. The Chief of the lire-department 
at that time was John S. Damrell, who died last week, 
and he handled the fire, probably, as well as any one 
could have, and, when a few years later he retired, it 
was felt that his knowledge of the action of fire upon 
buildings peculiarly fitted him for the post of Inspector 
of Buildings, and accordingly he was appointed to that 
post and filled the position for some twenty-five years. 
His early experience, during more than a score of years, 
as a builder, added to his qualifications, and for many 
years his conduct of his office gave general satisfaction ; 
but, latterly, when architects were beginning to intro- 
duce improved methods of construction, his “rulings” 
were found to be not a little obstructive and more than 
one quiet attempt to bring about his resignation was 
made by them. But the service he had rendered to the 
city was so unquestionable and his good intentions were 
so apparent, that these attempts had no fruition. But, 
at length, a few years ago, he was removed by Mayor 
Collins because, we believe, of the corruption that was 
Damrell 
tempted to stem the Boston conflagration by blowing 


alleged to exist in his bureau. Captain at- 
up a large number of buildings, for the value of which 
the owners thereof endeavored to hold him personally 
responsible, since, besides being fire-chief, he was at that 
time partner in a firm of builders upon whose contracts 
an attempt to levy could be made. 


N connection with Captain Damrell’s death, it is well 

to chronicle that of another famous fire fighter, Mr. 
Frederic Grinnell, who, however, fought with his wits 
rather than with his hands. The fire losses saved to the 
textile manufacturers alone of this country through the 
invention and enforced adoption of the automatic sprink- 


ler is simply incalculable, and, as every fire is the poten- 
tial focus of a conflagration, the money saved to the 
people at large is still more vast. 


The Parmelee sprink- 
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ler, invented in 1874, was not a practicable apparatus 
until Mr. Frederic Grinnell took hold of it and made 
such improvements and changes that the Boston Manu- 
facturers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company and its al- 
lies saw it was worth while to make the introduction of 
the Grinnell sprinkler obligatory upon their members. 
From that time, 1881, Mr. Grinnell began to build up 
a large and very profitable business, which has been of 
very great value to the country. 





A* the recent annual convention of the Massachu- 
setts State William T. 


Cheswell, Chief of the Boston Fire-department, read a 


Firemen’s Association, 
paper on the danger to life from fires occurring in 
crowded stores—a topic to which we have more than 
once referred with much anxiety. In addition to well- 
known recommendations relating to limitation of space 
between fire-walls, brick-enclosed staircases and _ fire- 
proof elevator shafts, Mr. Cheswell lays particular stress 
on the planning and placing of stairways in the positions 
that they would most naturally be expected to be found, 
and the importance of the fact that the foot of one flight 
should conduct naturally to the head of the next lower 
one. He also condemns the use of the revolving door 
and calls attention to the fact that storekeepers, who wish 
to display large stocks, do not provide in the passages be- 
tween counters and showcases a sufficient and reasonable 
amount of space. Here is a matter which it seems to 
us should be regulated by ordinance, even though it would 
in a manner interfere with individual liberty of action 
and the right of. use of private property. These great 
modern temples of trade should be in every detail as 
much subject to public control as are theatres, factories 


and churches. 








7 HETHER intended for one purpose or another 

' for elevator service, for automatic-sprinkler ser- 
vice or for general fire-service, a glance from the top- 
story of a high building in any city will show that there 
are, all through the business section of the town, a large 
number of water-tanks, of many makes and more sizes. 
perched precariously on roofs and walls, ready to do 
The 


Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Company has been in- 


large damage if not properly cared for. Boston 
sistent in instructing its members as to the kinds of de- 
fects this useful receptacle is heir to; but though the 
impossibility of protecting the hoops from rusting on the 
inner surface and the probability of the rotting of wooden 
staves have often been pointed out, we do not recall that 
made that the slender 
steel framework upon which many of these tanks are 
At 


many a fire, a fall of roof and floor has been caused by 


any recommendation has been 


reared should be protected with fireproof material. 


the fall of a roof tank, whether full or empty, and it is 
easy to see that a flame playing for a very short time on 
the slender framework would cause it to crumple up 
under the weight and let the tank fall upon and through 
roof and floors. A law that should oblige roof tanks to 
be encased in and supperted by masonry would in time, 
perhaps, give to our cities something of a medizeval air, 
and might do much to banish the terrible monotony of 
the present sky-line. 
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THE TOWER AND SPIRE OF ST. NICHOLAS’S CATHE 
DRAL, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.'—1. 

I. are all, | am sure, admirers of the beautiful steeple of 

St. Nicholas’s, which, from so many points of view, 

crowns the city of Newcastle. Many, no doubt, have 

sketched it, but as probably few have made measured drawings 

of it, those 1 am about to show will, | hope, be interesting. A 

measured drawing is often a surprise to those who have only 

made mental records or perspective sketches. 1 have read of an 

over-zealous restorer who, when remonstrated with for his sug- 

gested destruction of an old church tower in order to replace it 

with something more “medieval,” replied: “Yes, I admit that 

the tower looks all right, but if you will step into my office I 

will show you a measured drawing of it, and you will see what 

an absurd thing it really is!” I do not, of course, mean that you 

will find the steeple of St. Nicholas’s absurd in elevational draw- 

ings, but you will probably find that the contours and general 
proportions appear different from your expectations. 

It might not be out of place here to suggest that drawings of 
the “artistic draughtsman” type were not used by the old masters 
of our profession, either Medieval or Renaissance, who were 
content with little more than diagrams and rough sketches; while 
models were much more used than now for judging of the ulti- 
mate effect of the work—a practice much employed by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren and the late William Burges. 

One peculiarity about this steeple is the liability of the Corpora- 
tion for its repairs; this has been so ever since its erection, and 
when the last repairs were done in 1895 they were carried out at 
the expense of the Corporation of Newcastle by our firm. The 
same is the case at Antwerp, where the northwest tower of the 





KING'S COLLEGE, OLD ABERDEEN, 8 


Cathedral is entirely under the control of the Corporation of the 
city, and all expenses connected with the up-keep of the tower 
come out of the town revenue. 

This gives the corporation the control of the bells, and at St 
Nicholas’s the corporation can have them rung at any time, so 
long as it does not interfere with Divine service. 

Of course, the primary reason for the existence of a church 
tower is to hold bells; and we must remember that bells played a 
very important part in the Middle Ages, being rung not only for 
the calling of worshipers to the church and on occasions of public 
rejoicing and festivals, for the summoning of guilds, as the free- 
men of Newcastle are to this day, but also in case of alarm to 
call the citizens to defend the walls against assailants, to dispel 
tempests, to drive away evil spirits, to avert plague and pestilence, 
while the tolling of the passing-bell besought the hearers to pray 
for some fellow-Christian at that moment passing from this life 
into the intermediate state, and the solemn note of the “death-bell” 
gave warning that all that was mortal of the departed was being 
carried to its last home. 

In Newcastle the town-watch used to muster in the lower part 


‘A paper by W. H. Wood, read before the Northern Architectural Asso- 
ciation, February, 1905. 
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of the tower, which must have been screened off from the rest 
of the church. Here they received their orders for the night, and 
a picturesque sight they must have presented as they each emerged 
from the doorway of the tower, carrying bills and lighted lanterns, 
and proceeded to their several posts, 

As for the adoption of this particular form of steeple, tradition 
says that it was erected in this manner, so that a lighted lantern 
could be suspended in it to guide wayfarers across the moor at 
night. Sykes says that it was “illuminated antiently for the con- 
duct of travelers.” There is a record of payment made in 1566 
by the Mayor of Newcastle and his brethren “for four pounds of 
wax made in candle for the lantern of St. Nicholas’s Church, and 
for the working three shillings, and for two pounds of wax 
wrought in candle for the lantern of St. Nicholas’s Church eight- 
een pence.” We know that this was the custom in other places 
According to Stowe, the steeple of old Bow Church, London, was 
“antiently illuminated for the conduct of travelers at night.” 
Anyhow, for whatever purpose erected, there can be no doubt 
that the steeple of St. Nicholas’s is a most striking object, and 
certainly is the feature of the building. 

This steeple is of the type called the “Scottish Crown,” and is, 
with the exception of St. Nicholas’s and St. Dunstan-in-theEast 
at London, only found across the Border—the two well-known 
examples being St. Giles’s, at Edinburgh, and King’s College, 
Aberdeen. There was one at Linlithgow, but it is now destroyed 
None of these, however, at all equals St. Nicholas’s in grace of 
outline, both the Scottish examples appearing heavy and lumpy in 
comparison 

To take St. Giles’s first. The tower itself is a plain rectangle 
without any buttresses, and with three single-light belfry win- 





THE-EAST : STEEPLE ST. GILES'S CATHEDRAL, EDINBURGH. 


dows on each face. The crown consisted of eight arches spring 
ing from buttresses rising from the cornice of the tower, one at 
each angle and one in the centre of each face, one of these latter 
being enlarged to form a stair turret. These buttresses terminate 
in small, ill-proportioned pinnacles. The back of each arch, or 
namented with a cresting, is a straight, raking line forming an 
abrupt angle with the buttress, and giving the idea of thrust. The 
lantern carried by these eight arches is merely a pinnacle sur 
rounded by eight smaller pinnacles at its base. The parapet of 
the tower is very elegant, and consists of a row of pierced quat 
refoiled circles surmounted by a cresting of the same design as 
used on the backs of the arches. The author of a book entitled 
“A Journey through Scotland,” published in 1732, speaking of St. 
Giles’s, Edinburgh, says: “Atop of this church is erected a large, 
open cupola in the shape of an imperial crown. King David 
erected a copy after this over St. Nicholas’s Church, Newcastle, 
but it does not near come up to it.” 

In the Aberdeen example the crown consists of four arches 
springing from the angles of the square boldly buttressed tower, 
and supported, as in the case of St. Giles’s, by stumpy buttresses 
rising from the cornice and terminating in small pinnacles. In 
this case, too, the backs of the arches are straight, ornamented 
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with a cresting, and having a pinnacle placed half-way up the 
slope. The lantern is solid and larger than that of St. Giles’s, and 
finishes with an arched royal crown surmounted by an orb and 
cross. St Dunstan-in-the-East, designed by Sir Christopher 
Wren, is a small structure, but elegant. The four arches spring 
from the corners of the tower; they are unmoulded and of high 
pitch, the extrados being carried up by a reversed curve to the 
lantern, which is better proportioned than in the Scotch examples, 
and surmounted by a spire. Four pinnacles of good outline stand 
against the arches, into which they are bonded, thus giving a good 
mass of masonry where required to resist the thrust. 

We will now proceed to examine St. Nicholas’s. The tower 
stands at the west end of the nave, with which it communicates 
by a lofty four-centred arch, moulded with a series of splayed 
orders, each having a deep hollow sunk in the splay. These orders 
are continuous on jamb and arch without the intervention of an 
impost. The side arches opening into the aisles are similar but 
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much lower, and with a three-light window over each. The 
mouldings of these and the arch to the nave stop on a boldly 


moulded plinth, which is unbroken except where the base of the 


vaulting shaft penetrates it. This omission of the cap is found in 
the fourteenth-century nave arcade, and in the nave arcade of St. 
John’s Church, Newcastle; but in these cases the orders of the 
arch die into the sides of the octagonal piers at the springing 
line, and are not carried down to the base 

The west side of the tower is occupied by the doorway having 
a depressed four-centred arch, and with a five-light transomed 
window over it. In each angle is a small quarter octagonal shaft, 
from the cap of which spring the ribs of the vaulting. This is a 
lierne vault of beautiful design, all the ribs being of the same size 
and section, a splay with deep hollow, the same cs to the arches 
below. Shields with the arms of the founder (three annulets, 
two and one, in chief a greyhound courant) are placed at the four 
points where the main ribs abut upon the octagonal well-hole, the 
other four points being occupied by carved bosses. Carved round 
the inner side of the well-hole is the inscription: “Orate pro 
anima Roberti de Rodes.” Robert Rhodes, who lived in New- 


} 


castle from 1427 till 1445, and died in 1474, was a great benefactor 





to the Newcastle churches; and tradition has always credited him 
with the erection of this tower, probably somewhere about the 
year 1470. 

The plan of the tower is, approximately, square, but owing to 
some irregularity in the setting-out of the east is narrower than 
the others, so that none of the corners are truly right angles. The 
spiral stair leading to the roof is in the northwest corner and does 
not show externally. The entrance to it is in the north jamb of 
the west doorway. 

The staging of the tower is good, although unusual in this part 
of the country, the belfry stage being tall in proportion to the 
rest. Well-marked 
horizontal members 
coincide with the in- 
ternal divisions, the 
first being a heavy 
string at the level of 
the ringing-chamber 
floor, and the sec- 
ond, which is form- 
ed of three courses 
of offsets, at that of 
the belfry. Staging, 
or the marking of 
the horizontal divi- 
sions of towers, is 
im art in itself. \ 
Many simple _ but “fi \ rt 
very dignified tow- 
ers owe their suc- . I 
cess to skilful stag- ; 
ing. Take St. Mar- 
garet’s at Durham, Pela <a 
for instance, a sim- 
ple square tower x "4 
without buttresses or 
ornamental features, 4 
but divided into sto- 
ries by bold offsets a 
in such a way as to "ee aie 
produce a most sat- 
isfactory effect. 

To return to St. 
Nicholas’s. The an 
gle buttresses are 
semi-octagonal up to 
the bottom of the 
belfry ‘stage, where 

















they are’ weathered 
back, and somewhat 
abruptly. change to 
square, set diagonal- 
ly, and in this form 
are carriéd half-way 
up the, four large 
angle pinnacles, 
where they termi- 
nate in’ pedestals, 
each supporting, a 
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life-sized figure,’ rep- tutuut 2 ra 2 cd Ld 2 : 





resenting Eve, at the 

northeast corner, Adam, with the apple, at the northwest, Aaron 
with mitre and book, at the southwest, and David with the harp, 
at the southeast. These statues are very rude as works of art, 
and aré now considerably weather-worn. 

From the offset at the belfry stage there rise smaller square 
buttresses on the centre of each face of the tower. These are car- 
ried up through the cornice and merge into the face of hexagonal 
pinnacles, between which and those at the angle is a pierced bat- 
tlemented parapet. This has been entirely renewed, and suggests 
in design the similar finish to the two stages of the central tower 
of Durham, which latter were entirely renewed about 1859, re- 
placing those of about 1474. 

The angle pinnacles are octagonal, 5 feet 9 inches in diameter, 
and 43 feet high above the cornice of the tower. They are beau- 
tifully ‘designed, the height of the battlemented parapet being 
well-proportioned to the rest, and, as you will notice, the sloping 
sides of the upper portion curve out at the base with the most 
graceful effect. 

There is a peculiarity in the arrangement of the crockets, which 
are placed on four angles only of these octagorts, while in the 
smaller hexagonal pinnacles they are placed on every angle, but at 
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alternating levels, and this arrangement is adopted on the spire 
itself. 

Internally, corbelled squinches are formed in each corner of the 
tower, but do not carry anything, as the angle pinnacles scarcely 
overhang the line of the inner wall face, but they help to bind the 
angle of the tower. From the inner faces of these angle pinnacles 
spring the great arches carrying the lantern and spire. These are 
31 feet in span, and, as you will see from the section, are four-cen- 
tred, but with the largest 
curve of 23 feet radius at CATHEDRAL CHURCH 
the bottom, and_ the OF S. NICHOLAS 
smaller curve of 14 feet NEWCASTLE . 

6 inches radius at the 
top, the intersection of 
the curves being exactly 
at two-thirds of the dis- 
tance from the springing 
to the apex, where the 
arches meet on a_ key 
block. Through this 
block there is a hole 4 
inches by 3 inches, prob- 
ably for dropping a 
plumb-line during the 
erection of the spire, and 
it may have been used t 
for suspending a_ pulley 

for hanging the light 

from at night. It seems 
hardly likely that the 

light would be placed in 

the lantern itself, as it is 
difficult to see how this PLAN OF TOWER LOOKING UP 

could have been accom- i a8 

plished except by a man 

going up a ladder to do,.it—anything but a pleasant task on a 
stormy night—and if it were placed there the stonework would 
hide the light from any one approaching towards the angle. 

The section of the arches is built up of four orders, the upper 
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There is a popular belief that there is av iron core bar in the 
arches, but this is a fallacy; they are stone throughout. 

The structure of the lantern itself is singularly light, and con 
sists of four angle buttresses set diagonally; between which ar 
two light-transomed windows, the mullions « being carried on 
arched sills spanning from arch to arch. The lights of these win 
dows are now filled in with strong bronze frames, inserted when 
the steeple was repaired in 1895, in place of the iron saddle-bars, 

which, had ‘rusted and 

split the, stonework 
At the springing « 
these — window-heads, 

from which’ point tl 

spire commences (see 
VY section),, are two oak 
beams 12 inches by 6 
VAULTING RIB inches, placed crosswise 
and fastened to each an 
gle of the structure by 
iron straps.- The angle 
buttresses terminate in 
pinnacles with panelled 





sides, from which spring 


! 


small flying buttresses to 
the sides of the spire, 
which _has the same 
graceful spreading curv 
at the base as have the 
angle pinnacles 





i These concave — lines 

g) | . 
aré Characteristic of the 
fifteenth century —you 

PLAN OF BELFRY STACE find them at~ Sedgefield 


on the pinnacles of the 
tower—anhd mark t] 
greater appreciation of line which distingtfishes work of this 


ne 


date from that of earlier periods. The masonry of-'the spire 
is laid with horizontal beds, and is 4% inches thick,* with 
the exception of the upper 7 feet, which is solid. The rod of 


the vane is brought through this solid portion, and attached to it 
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up the angle buttresses of the lantern, which is thus much. stiff- 
ened, and the arches themselves rendered more rigid, while a won- 
derful grace of outline is given to the whole composition, this 
feature being one of the chief causes of the superior elegance of 
this over the other examples. The courses of these ogee curves 
are laid with beds none of which radiate to the center, but are 
approximately horizontal for the lower half, and truly so for the 
upper, where they are bonded in with the angles of the lantern. 


Dorth Gitustes 


is a rod with a weight at its lower end which hangs a few inches 
above the cross-beams and is supposed to act as a counterbalance 
to the spire during storms. This method has been adopted in 
other instances, but I am not sure that it is so good as securing 
the rod to the cross-beams would have been, or forking it and 
building the ends into the masonry, as Wren did at St. Mary-le 
Bow. The parapet of the lantern is 5 inches thick, with diminu 
tive buttresses 3 inches square behind the centre merlons, and it 
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stands on the cornice, the stones of which are carried through and 
form a walk round the spire. The water from this is carried off 
through small weep-holes at each angle of the spire, and drops 
down inside, this arrangement of the holes preventing the water 
falling on the beams 

\s will be seen from the drawing, the large arches carrying the 
lantern are tied in at the springing by an arrangement of ties of 
Hat bar-iron passing right round the angle pinnacles and 
crossing over the centre of the tower. They are fitted with union 
joints and are braced together vertically by diagonal straps, pre- 
senting, as seen from below, the appearance of lattice girders. 
These were added in 1868 by Sir G. Gilbert Scott, and were 
wrapped with spun yarn and tarred as a protection from the 
weather. This has proved an unfortunate experiment, as, the tar 
having perished, the yarn retained the moisture, thus causing 
greater oxidization than if they had been unprotected. ‘This covy- 
ering was all removed during the last repairs and the iron cleaned 
and painted. 

There still remain within this modern ironwork the oak beams 
which fulfilled the same duty previously. These beams are ar- 
ranged in pairs crossing diagonally from corner to corner of the 
tower, where they abut against the masonry of the pinnacles, and 
resting on each other in the centre where they cross, the lower 
one being supported by the apex of the roof. The spaces between 
the upper and lower beams of each pair are filled in with other 
pieces and the whole bolted together. The beams, which are con- 
siderably decayed in places, have been repaired at some time, new 
pieces being inserted attached to the old by scarfed joints. These 
newer pieces are at the ends, and are now decaying where they 
touch the stonework, owing to the latter becoming saturated by 
rain and retaining the damp. At the northeast and northwest cor- 
ners small portions of the original iron straps remain though now 
corroded to extreme thinness. These had passed round the pin 
nacles and been secured to the oak beams by round-headed bolts. 
One of these is shown at A on the drawing. The straps show by 
their laminated structure that they had been forged. At some 
later time, probably when the beams were repaired, new iron 
straps were added. These are bolted to the oak by screw-bolts 
with square nuts of irregular sizes. Other straps were added 
above and below the beams, bolted right through and turned up 
against the soffits of the arches and down against the pinnacle, 
forged with a strong root in the bend and attached to the stone- 
work by bolts in a much less satisfactory manner for giving a 
direct tie than the original straps. Although the oak beams are 
considerably decayed and the iron work corroded they would still 
be equal to their duties had the tightening up of the lattice ties by 
their unions not relieved them of all strain. I am inclined to be 
lieve that in the older of these beams and the traces of the iron 
straps remaining on the two north pinnacles we have the original 
ties inserted when the tower was built. When Mackenzie wrote 
in 1827 he mentions these beams as being encased in lead, which 
would account for their preservation. This was exactly what a 
medizval architect would do. The encasing of wooden structures 
in lead is well exemplified by the lantern of Ely Cathedral. I do 
not know when the lead was removed, but there is no trace of it 
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e structure may theoretically be capable of standing 
without ties, it would not do so in actual practice, exposed as it 
> gales so frequent in this northeast corner of the 
1e occasional shocks of earthquake—which, happily, 


country, to 


is to the here 

tl 
e of infrequent occurrence—and to the vibratory action of the 
bells. Experiments made with a heavy plummet suspended from 
the cross-beams of the lantern to just above the tie-beams below 
registered a swing of 15 inches in each direction during the ring- 
ing of the bells. This, of course, does not mean that the structure 
sways 30 inches, but certainly indicates a considerable move 
ment, as indeed may be observed by the eye by getting the spire 
in line with a fixed vertical object while a peal is being rung. 

Che weight of a cornice pinnacle taken from the top of the cor- 
nice of the tower and including as many of the tower voussoirs 
of the arch as would stand unsupported (a point shown by the 
lower radial line on the section) is 73 tons. The weight of one 
rch above this point, together with one-fourth of the lantern and 
spire, being the weight supported by each pinnacle, is 30 tons. 

(To be Continued.) 





THE BUILDING AND THE DESIGNING OF THE 
“SKYSCRAPER.” 


HE materials of construction of high office buildings may be 
classed under three heads—namely, masonry construction, 


skeleton steel construction and reinforced concrete con- 
struction. The first of these methods, masonry construction, de- 
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pending on solid walls, is practicable to a certain limit only. As 
has been mentioned before, the limit is usually about ten to twelve 
stories in height, for the reason that beyond that height too much 
valuable space is necessarily sacrificed to walls. According to a 
table prepared by Mr. F. E. Kidder, the city ordinance require- 
ments for a 12-story building in New York is 40 inches thickness 
for the first story exterior wall. The building law of Boston re- 
quires 36 inches for the same wall; St. Louis, 34 inches; Denver, 
30 inches; while Chicago is satisfied with 28. Truly, a great va- 
riation in the factor-of-safety. 

On the basis of the New York requirements, a building 300 feet 
high would require a wall 7 feet thick, which practically puts a 
limit to masonry-constructed walls for skyscrapers on a 25-foot 
lot. So we may dismiss this method of construction from the 
skyscraper problem. 

The first advance from masonry construction was the use of 
cast-iron columns, which were protected with fireproof coverings 
But since the possibilities of steel construction became known 
very little use has been made of cast iron for columns. One rea- 
son for its disuse is the difficulty of making satisfactory tests of 
its strength, owing to the possibility of the shifting of the core in 
casting. My own experience leads me to be cautious in the use 
of cast-iron columns. In one instance the usual tests were made 
for thickness of shell, no defects were apparent, but later the 
same column fell off a wagon and broke in two, showing a bad 
flaw, thus saving my reputaticn. 

When steel columns were first used in high buildings they ‘were 
merely to support the floor loads, as inthe World Building in New 
York. This building is 199 feet to the roof line, with self-sustain- 
ing brick walls, faced with sandstone and terra-cotta, the thick- 
ness of the wall being 11 feet 4 inches at the bottom and 2 feet at 
the top. The steel columns were let into chases in the wall in 
the lower stories and set free above. The next step in high 
building construction was the skeleton steel frame, in which all 
floor and wall loads are transmitted directly to the columns and 
by them to the foundations. The girders of each floor are cal- 
culated to carry the floor load and exterior curtain-wall for that 
story, thus eliminating the necessity of exterior wall except for 
protection from the weather. The thickness of these walls varies 
in accordance with the ordinance of different cities, and in all 
cases the walls are thicker than is necessary. 

The Chicago building-law requires that the curtain-wall of a 
building 250 feet high shall be 12 inches thick for the first 150 
feet from the top, 16 inches for the next 50 feet and 20 inches for 
the lower 50 feet. Mr. W. H. Birkmire, the well-known authority 
on steel construction, recommends lighter curtain-walls as being 
safe and reducing expense 

Time is saved by adopting skeleton steel construction for this 
class of buildings on account of the rapidity with which they can 
be erected. The Central Bank Building in New York, 75 by 150 
feet, fifteen stories high and two below the sidewalk, was entirely 
completed in seven months. 

The most essential part of the construction of a skeleton steel 
frame is the actual support or column. Other parts of the struc- 
ture may be weak without causing more than local damage, but 
when a column fails the entire structure is liable to fall, and 
hence the greatest care of architect and engineer must be used in 
calculating stresses and framing columns and their connections. 

There are various shapes of built-up columns, each with some 
particular feature, all suitable for this class of construction and 
used at will by the architect, the design depending largely on the 
time limit under which manufacturers will agree to fill orders 
Whatever structural shape is used, whether for columns, girders, 
floor beams, trusses or braces, actual tests kave proved that the 
burning of the ordinary contents of a room will heat unprotected 
steel to a degree that will entail disastrous results when a stream 
of water is thrown on the heated metal. This fact renders it ab- 
solutely necessary to encase steel in non-combustible material. 

When we speak of a fireproof building we use the term rela- 
tively, since the expense of an absolutely fireproof building is too 
great to admit of general use. Buildings constructed so as to 
secure a salvage of 60 to 80 per cent. are considered fireproof. It is 
not necessary to discuss the various fireproof materials, for the 
the Baltimore fire proved cement is the best fire-resisting material. 

While concrete has been used in building for centuries, and 
steel framed structures have become common, a new method of 
construction has come into use by the combination of these two 
materials, steel and concrete, in what is known as armored or 
reinforced concrete. The earliest record of reinforced concrete 
mentioned by Mr. Kidder is the invention of P. A. J. Monier, a 


‘Extract from a paper by Mr. Edward S. Hammatt, architect, read before 
the Contemporary Club, of Davenport, Ia. 
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gardener of Paris, in 1867. In 1869 Frangois Coignet, of Paris, 
secured a patent on a combination of iron and concrete. In 1875 
W. S. Ward constructed a building near Portchester, N. Y., in 
which not only all the exterior and interior walls, cornices and 
towers were constructed of concrete, but all of the beams and 
roofs were exclusively made of concrete reinforced by light iron 
beams and rods. 

European engineers have done more with reinforced concrete 
than American engineers, for the reason that our steel plants 
have produced structural steel of such excellence, the use of con- 
crete has been neglected until within the last few years. While 
reinforced concrete has been used for some years for bridges and 
other engineering work, the first skyscraper to be built of this 
material was the Ingalls Building, of Cincinnati, O., begun in the 
fall of 1902 and designed by Elzner & Anderson, architects. 

From experiments with concrete and steel made by M. Consi- 
dére, Capt. John S. Sewell, U. S. Engineer Corps, and others, and 
the exhaustive tests at Watertown Arsenal, we learn many inter- 
esting facts. One of the latest investigators, Mr. J. W. Schaub, 
makes the statement that if a rusty bar of iron is inserted in con- 
crete mortar for fifteen to twenty days it will be found free from 
rust, due to the iron giving up its oxygen to the cement. He adds: 
“The cement being anhydrous and alkaline in its reaction, will 
prevent the formation of rust, so that a coating of cement mortar 
should be, from a chemical and physical standpoint, an absolute 
protection against rust.” 

While engineers are making these and other tests 
different assumptions and empirical formula, we are impressed 
with the lack of uniformity in the factor-of-safety.” We are im- 
pressed with this lack in all structural designing.” In ordinary 
construction, such as we have to deal with in a city of this size, 
it is the writer’s custom to take the average given by available 
authorities. This should not be necessary and could be avoided 
if all tests of strength of materials were made and formulated 
under Government inspection, It has been shown that steel re- 
inforcement prevents shrinkage of the concrete and greatly adds 
to its tensile and compressive strength. Further advantages of 
reinforced concrete are its cheapness of construction in compari- 
son with structural steel and its fireproof quality. This last char- 
acteristic was thoroughly tested in the late Baltimore fire. After 
the fire, interest centered in a small four-story brick building, with 
a cast-iron front, the interior of which had been remodeled shortly 
before the fire, the exterior walls had been retained while the 
new columns, girders and floors had been constructed of concrete 
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steel. The exterior walls were found demolished, but the interior 
walls were intact, except where injured by falling walls, proving 
beyond doubt the fireproof qualities of concrete construction. An 
other advantage of concrete is that ornaments and other details 
can be moulded of it. 

There are many systems of reinforced concrete, the variation 
being due to the different forms of steel reinforcement. That in 
the Ingalls Building, mentioned above, is of cold-twisted square 
bars, used throughout. This system greatly increases the tensile 
strength of the bars after twisting and increases the mechanical 
grip of the bar on the concrete. The Ingalls Building is 50 by 100 
feet on the plan, sixteen stories high, 210 feet above and 20 feet 
below the sidewalk to bottom of foundations. The entire struc- 
ture is reinforced, consisting of steel bars imbedded in concrete 
with their ends interlaced, making a concrete monolith. The ex- 
terior walls are faced with marble for the first three stories, glazed 
gray brick for the next eleven and glazed white terra-cotta for 
the last story and cornice. The foundations are all of reinforced 
concrete. 

In New York City, when it is necessary to go to great depths for 
foundations, the pneumatic process is successfully used. In Chi- 
cago a system of grillage, on piles, of I-beams and concrete, 
has been in use for several years. And now that reinforced 
concrete piles are available, and do not have to be cut off at the 
water-line to prevent decay, we have a fireproof, windproof and 
practically indestructible building as the result. 

In view of the possibility of conflagrations liable at any mo- 
ment to temporarily jeopardize the business interests of every 
city, it is necessary that the requirements for materials and con- 
struction of buildings in such districts should be most rigid. It 
should be made a criminal offense to erect a building that is not 
fireproof in congested business centers. 

The business interests are not the only interests to be safe 
guarded. Thought should be given to the esthetic side of a city’s 
life and provision made for it. There should be in force in every 
city laws regulating the height of buildings. European cities, 
backed by centuries of art training, regulate the height of build- 
ings on purely esthetic grounds 


When we consider the last division of our subject, the esthetics 
of the skyscraper, we must remember that our esthetic training 
is based on the proportions of Classic architecture—the low build 
ings of the Grecian archipelago. We are appalled at the seeming 
hopelessness of reconstructing our zsthetic ideas on such a gigan- 
tic vertical plane as a skyscraper demands. It may be said that 
architects have had a vertical problem to deal with before, in the 
Gothic cathedral. That is true, but the conditions are entirely 
dissimilar, there was a proportionate breadth at the architect's 
disposal. 

Many of the skyscrapers are on lots so narrow in comparison 
with their height that little remains to deal with but a vertical 
streak, as in the acute angle of the “Flatiron” or Fuller build 
ing of New York. Attempts have been made to reduce the ap- 
parent height of these buildings by the use of repeated horizontal 
lines. The result of such treatment is seen in pronounced form 
in the St. Paul Building in New York. Here the designer has 
grouped two stories together and piled section on section in mo 
notonous uniformity until the client's money-limit was nearly 
reached, when, in a sublime effort, three stories are grouped 
above a sub-cornice and his attempt is finished—a procedure, as 
one writer puts it, “Quite as sensible as if a man were to thrust 
his head through the crown of his hat and wear it below his head 
instead of above it.” 

Various other styles of high office buildings are seen. Few are 
satisfactory in appearance. Their designers strive for effect by 
dividing the facades horizontally and vertically. Pretentious de 
tail runs riot. All our architecture needs restraint, needs a mor 
refined sense of proportion—a more conscientious use of detail 

There are a few skyscrapers which are designed in a rational 
way, their architects realizing that the problem is one of vertical 
design and treat it accordingly, not even attempting to work out 
the design in any of its existing architectural styles. The original 
Monadnock Building in Chicago, designed by Mr. John W. Root, 
is one of the best examples of good design in skyscrapers It is 
a building of the severest plainness. The necessary strength of 
base is secured by a gentler outward curve above the first story, 
an effect of batter being secured by champfering up the angles, 
widening as it rises several stories in height. The superimposed 
stories have plain, rectangular openings. The expanse of blank 
wall is broken up by shallow oriels, equally spaced, starting above 


'The U. S. Weather Bureau has made a series of experiments to determi 
the necessary reductions for wind velocity and pressure required 
the anemometer record. As the writer has never seen any 
reductions, in works on strength of materials, these formul 
indicated and reduced velocities and pressures are given 
tesy of Mr. Sherier. 
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PRESSURES AT STATIONS NEAR SEA LEVEL, 


Indicated Corrected Indicated Pressure 
velocity. velocity. velocity. (ibs. per sq. ft.) 
0 . - per 4d: 
ese a) 
10 9.6 10 69 
20 17.8 20 1.27 
Pa a a 27 
30 25.7 30 2 64 
40 33.3 40) 4.44 
50 40.8 50 6.66 
60 {8.0 60 9 99 
70 55.2 70 199° 
80 62.2 80 15 > 
90 69.2 90 249 
Formula for determining wind pressures: 
P = .004 SV?. 
P Pressure, Ibs. avoirdupois. 
Ss Surface sq. ft. 
\ Corrected wind velocity, miles per hour 
Formula for reducing indicated velocity to correct2d velocity 
Log \ 0.509 + 0.9012 log v. 
\ velocity of wind in miles per hr. 
v = linear velocity (miles per hr.) of cup centers of anemometer 
*\ factor of safety of 4 is legalized in the States of Michigan, Ohio, N 


York and Pennsylvania. 
Letters of inquiry were sent to the U. S. Consuls at a number of Eu 

ropean cities, asking what restrictions are in force regulating the height 

buildings and the reasons for such restrictions. I am indebted to the cou 


tesy of the Consuls-General and Consuls of the following cities, and the 


allt 
city engineer of Birmingham, England, for replies tablulated below 


Birmingham, England.—No limit to height of buildings, except as to thick 
ness of walls, and the law regarding ancient lights. 





Edinburgh, Scotland.—Height of all buildings, from level of pavement 
to ceiling of highest room, must not exceed the width of street, and in 
case more than sixty feet high without the consent of the Town Council. 





Paris, France.—Height of building must not exceed width of street by 
more than 6 metres (19% feet) for every additional metre in width of 
street 4 of a metre (about 10 inches) may be added to height of building 
until the limit of 20 metres (nearly 66 feet) to the eaves is reached; | 
no building may exceed that. 

Rome, Italy.—Height of buildings limited to twice the width of street 

Berlin, Germany.—Limited to 22 metres (about 72 feet) from curb t 
cornice rhe reasons are (1) Height of building limited to width of street 
(2) That is as high as the fire department can work effectively in ext 
guishing fires or rescuing people from upper stories. (3) It secures a 1 
form sky-line and preserves the architectural beauty and harmony of 
street. 

Vic 1 ht f buildings 1 ted t 45) etres (S82 fe 
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the outward curve of base, at top of second story and extending 
to the story below the frieze line. 

The cornice is formed by repeating the gentle curve of the base. 
The proportions of this building are so carefully studied that in 
spite of its austerity it is one of the most pleasing and satisfac- 
tory of skyscrapers. The pleasing effect of the building could 
have been heightened by using a lighter colored material, the 
dark-colored brick and terra-cotta being almost too somber for 
such a massive structure. 

Among other skyscrapers of successful design there are but 
two I shall mention as being exceptionally satisfactory. One is 
the Schiller Building, of Chicago, designed by Mr. Louis H. Sul- 
ivan, and the other is the preliminary sketch for the 7imes 
Building, New York, by Mr. Cyrus L. W. Eidlitz. This sketch is 
Gothic and of unusual charm. Unfortunately, the design was 
modified in construction. 

While we have a few individual examples of fine design the 
problem of effective treatment of the skyscraper is one still open 
to solution. 


\ TROUBLESOME BRIDGE PAVEMENT. 


ITH the exception of a small part of the sidewalk on 
W the Cambridge side, says the Boston Transcript, 
the satisfactory paving of Harvard Bridge has 
at last been accomplished. Workmen are now engaged in 
putting the finishing touches on the eastern walk on the Bos- 
ton side, and when the Cambridge sidewalk has been relaid the 
long chapter of failure and experimentation that this bridge has 
undergone will be closed. For the first time in its existence of 
fourteen years it will have a pavement that will stay in place, 
regardless of weather conditions and traffic stress. The history 
of the attempts to bring about this apparently simple state of 
affairs is one of considerable interest, and shows with unusual 
clearness the difference between theoretical design and actual 
accomplishment. 

When this great traffic way between the Back Bay and Cam- 
bridge was first opened it was paved with concrete from rail to 
rail. The bridge presented a smooth surface that was both pleas- 
ing to the eye and ideal for travel. This condition of affairs was 
short-lived, for hummocks and cracks appeared that made walk- 
ing or driving both unpleasant and dangerous. Paving experts 
were called in, and the conclusion was reached that the concrete 
was not heavy enough to withstand the strain imposed 
upon it by the stress of traffic. More concrete was added, 
and a temporary improvement resulted. The cracks soon 
reappeared, wider and deeper than before, while in other 
places the pavement rose in mounds like the waves on some 
solidified sea. It was then that the Harvard Bridge began its 
career as a trouble-maker—a career which has attracted wide at- 
tention in engineering circles. 

On either side of the draw, in the centre, Harvard Bridge con- 
sists of ten arches, arranged alternately, 105 and 75 feet in span. 
These arches are formed of parallel rows of plate-girders, which 
rest upon masonry piers. The longer spans rest solidly upon the 
stonework of the piers, but the 75-foot ones are loosely swung 
from the ends of the longer ones, this plan having been adopted 
to give play for the expansion and contraction of the metal com- 
prising the bridge floor. The total length of the bridge is 2,157 
feet, including the swinging draw in the centre. Aside from the 
twenty arches mentioned, there is a 90-foot arch on each side of 
the draw, and an extra arch at the Cambridge end of the bridge. 
As less than half of these arches are arranged to move with the 
expansion and contraction of the bridge floor, it can readily be 
seen that the movements of the stationary arches were sufficient 
to cause the cracking and heaving of the concrete pavement which 
stretched in an unyielding sheet from either shore to the central 
opening for the swinging draw. 

Engineers, called in consultation, soon demonstrated this fac:, 
and then all efforts were devoted to discovering some method 
whereby this expansion and contraction could be compensated. 
It was first decided to lighten the concrete pavement, and in order 
to do this the former roadway was torn up, and a thin layer of 
concrete was put down on a plank foundation. This soon proved 
unsuccessful and was taken up, and a plain plank roadway was 
substituted in the centre of the bridge, the concrete pavement being 
left on the sidewalks. A marked improvement was at once no- 
ticed, as the wood was sufficiently elastic to accommodate the 
strains put upon it by the movement of the metal floor of the 
bridge. But a new difficulty soon appeared: the constant wind 
dried the wood and gave it a tendency to flake. The exposure 
to rains, the alternate wetting and drying, and the continual crush- 
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ing of wagon-wheels soon turned the planking into a spongy, 
unsafe mass that needed frequent renewal. 

Various woods were tried, various methods of laying the plank- 
ing, but all to no effect. Scarcely a month passed that some part 
of the bridge was not blocked off from use while the roadway 
was being relaid. This condition was kept up for years with little 
change. Then the use of wooden blocks as a pavement was sug- 
gested, and this scheme was tried in an experimental section. 
The results were most satisfactory, and it was decided to pave 
the entire roadway in this manner, This has now been done 
throughout, with the exception of the draw, and the plan is giv- 
ing perfect satisfaction. The wooden blocks are set on end on a 
foundation of planks laid at an oblique angle to the axis of the 
bridge, thus presenting a yielding mass of wood to the strains of 
compression brought about by the movement of the anchored 
arches. As the grain of the wood in the blocks runs perpendicu- 
larly, a hard and practicably non-crushable surface is presented to 
the wear of passing wheels, thus saving the roadway from being 
cut into ruts. 

This solution of the problem was found to be financially im- 
practicable for the sidewalks, however, and there the concrete and 
asphalt pavements were continued in use. They eventually be- 
came so uneven as to be actually dangerous to walk upon. Ex- 
periments were then begun to find a suitable pavement for this 
portion of the bridge, and the most successful method devised 
is now nearly completely installed. The former concrete walks 
have been removed, and in their place a board walk has been 
laid, a space being left between the narrow strips of hardwood 
that make up the pavement to allow for the movement of the 
bridge-floor. 

One other bridge, because of its construction, has shared with 
Harvard Bridge this misfortune in pavements. This is the Wash- 
ington Bridge, a steel arch that spans the Harlem River, in the 
northern part of New York City. The expansion and contrac- 
tion of the metal work in this bridge has been so great that it has 
entirely wrecked the roadway that traverses it, making it neces- 
sary to close it entirely upon certain occasions. This bridge, also, 
has an ornamental stone railing on either side, and the heaving 
and subsiding of the bridge-floor underneath has at times dis- 
lodged portions of this rail and sent them hurtling to the water 
below. 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


THE Detroir Museum or Art.—The Detroit Museum of Art 
1as almost completed the large addition to its building which was 
authorized by an issue of bonds to the amount of $50,000 by the 
city of Detroit. In the new part is a fine lecture hall, accommo: 
dating nearly one thousand persons. Last month two of the new 
galleries were opened with an exhibition of pictures by Michigan 
artists. There is another gallery to be completed. On the lower 
floor the additional space almost doubles the capacity of the 
museum, 
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Apparatus; Fans, Blowers and Exhausters; Steam Engines, Electric Motors 
and Generating Sets Fuel Economizers; Forges, Exhaust Heads, Steam 
rraps, Ete. 498 
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PROPOSALS. 


lreasury Department, Office of the Supervi 
ing Architect, Washington, D. ©., Nov. 3d, 105 

Sealed proposals will be received at this offic 
until & o'elock Pp. M., on the 25th day of No 
vember, 1905, and then opened, for furnishing 
and placing the lighting fixtures for the U. & 
Bureau of Engraving and Lrinting (west out 
building) Washington, I. ©., in) accordance 
with drawings and specification, copies o 
which may be obtained at this oflice, at) the 
discretion of the Supervising Architect, JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect 


(1550-1560) 
POSITIONS OPEN. 


ANTED— Partner An architect, having 
splendid practice of 14 years’ standing 
in city of 150,000 in Central States, desires 
partner, graduate of first-class architectural 
school, with some capital: advertiser has engi 
neer’s training, and wishes association with 
first-class designer capable of large competi 
tive work Address “43-B.," American Archi 
tect. (1557-1560) 


POSITION WANTED 


ANTED Position as architectural drafts 

man: 6 years’ experience in Chicago 
office; also in marble, terra cotta and wood 
working: take charge at once, EDWARD A. IT 
RYAN, General Delivery, Wilmington, N, ¢ 


(155%) 


[ NIVERSITY GRADUATE in’ architecture 
and civil engineering, and Associate of th 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, age 
28, all around training and experience, just 1 
turned from foreign travel and study, wants 
connection with an architectural or construction 
firm. An American of New York, ready for any 
thing. Address “45-A care American Arch 
tect, New York City (1550-1560) 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 
Continued from page ix. 


are also known to occur in Rapides Parish 
in Southern Louisiana. The force of the 


air-current in one of the Louisiana wells is 
sufficient to keep a man’s hat suspended 
above it The cause of such phenomena 


is mainly due to changes in atmospheric 
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J. W. TAYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 


American Architecture 
324 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











Perspectives Rendered 
In Pen-and:Ink and Water:Color 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 








E. ELDON DEANE 
Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave. Cor. 42d St., 
NEW YORK CITY 








“MONUMENTAL STAIRCASES.” 
40 Gelatine Plates, on bond paper, 9” x 11”. 
In Envelope. Price, $5.00. 
Tre AMERICAN ArcHITECT, Publishers. 





The Northwestern 
Terra-Cotta Co. 
Manufacturers of High Grade 
Architectural 
Terra-Cotta 


CHICAGO 








For Stairs, Wood, Iron, Marble 

es ro or Cement, new or old 
a ety HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS IN USE 
Treads am. mason Safety Tread Co., Boston 








Made and rendered in Color, 
PERSPECTIVE High Class Style. Competition 
Perspectives on speculative 

terms. Interiors and decoration. Address 
“Artist,” Oak Cottage, Arlington, N. J. 








THE GEORGIAN PERIOD 
STUDENTS’ EDITION 


Consists of the leading article on Old Colomal 
Architecture from the complete edition and 100 
full-page plates chosen for their value to stu- 
dents. PRICE, $15.00 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 


Times Buitpinc, New York. 











countries. 





Is now ready for delivery. 


74 Fonts and Stoups. 


“Pulpits, Fonts a¢ Organ Cases” 


(BOUND IN RED BUCKRAM, 10 x 14 INCHES.) 


by photography and drawings the best examples obtainable in many 


These illustrations include 30 Pulpits, 47 Organ Cases, and 


Pesce, £5.00 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, Publishers, Times Building, NEW YORK 


It consists of 84 full page plates, illustrating 








character, including friendly and _ other 
Under the law of 1892 
doctors, dentists and midwives are also em 
powered io form associations for mutual 
Dundee Advertiser. 


provident societies, 


protection 

THe KiILN-pryING oF Woop.—Drying is 
an essential part of the preparation of wood 
for manufacture. For a long time the only 
drying process used or known was air dry- 
ing, or the exposure of wood to the grad- 
ual drying influence of the open air, Kiln- 
drying, which is an artificial method, origi- 
nated in the effort to improve or shorten 
Kiln-drying is so important a 
process that a need is keenly felt for fuller 
information regarding it, based upon scren- 
tific study of the behavior of various kinds 
of woods at different temperatures and un- 
der different mechanical drying devices. The 
Forest Service has begun a study of the 
dry-kilns throughout the country, first, to 
acquaint itself with the methods now in 
vogue, and, second, to map out such im- 


provements of the kiln-drying process as 


nay render it in the highest degree satis- 


factory and profitable 


Mr. Frederick Dunlap, of the Office of 
Forest Products in the Forest Service, who 
was assigned to this study, has during the 
past weeks inspected kiln-drying methods 
in the States of Indiana and Wisconsin, 
and in the city of Chicago, In Indiana, a 
hardwood region, the prevailing method of 
based upon the uss 
pipes, which supply the dry heat require 


of steam 
1 


kiln-drying is 


in the kiln. The pipes run on the floor of 
} kil e ] } » lhmber ec ni . 1 r 
the Killin, and the iumber 1 placed ove! 
them. The radiated heat from tl 
In Wisconsin soft woods 
are more widely manufactured, and blower 
kilns are more generally used. In these 


dries the lumber. 


1 


air is pumped by means of a circular fan 
through a steam coil, and so heated, and 
then passes on to the chamber in which the 
lumber is piled—New York Evening Post. 

Genoa’s New Harpsor Works.—King 
Victor Emmanuel laid the corner-stone of 
the new harbor works Oct. 29. It is esti- 
mated that the new works will cost $15,- 


OOO OO 


STATISTICS OF Forest Propucts.—The an- 


nual value of the forest products of the 
United States, as enumerated in the twelfth 
census, is nearly $575,000,000. If to this 
were added the value of the firewood, farm 
material, and other forest products for 
which no returns are available, a very much 
larger figure would be shown. Thus, as a 
direct source of wealth the forests of the 
country rank nearly with the mineral prod 
1 as second to the farms. In addition 
to monetary value, the forests of the country 
have an immense, though not exactly cal 
culable, value as a source of future supply 


f 


ind as a protective covering for watersheds 
Forest products are indispensable to man 
kind, and their steadily increasing price 
surely indicates that the demand is en- 
croaching upon the supply. It is urgently 
important to the nation that the yearly 
consumption of forest products and the 
amount of available timber yet standing 
should be known. 

In accordance with its policy of encour- 
aging the preservation and proper use ot 
he forest, the Forest Service is aiming to 
secure statistics for publication in a report 
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KOLL’S 


Patent Lock Joint 
Staved Columns 
are particularly well adapted 
for out-door use. Madein all 
sizes from 5in. io 42in. diame- 
terand proportionate leng hs 
HARTMANN BROS. MFG. CO. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., U.S. A. 
N. Y. Office, 1123 Broadway. 
Western Factory, H. Sanders 
Co., 77-85 Weed st., Chicago. 












Bronze Arcu Grits. 
Broadway Entrance 
Trinity Building New York. 

Francis H. Kimball, Areh. « 


Ornamental 
Iron and Bronze 


THE WINSLOW BROS. 
COMPANY 


Chicago - New York 











“RENAISSANCE FIREPLACES” 


40 Gelatine Plates, 
on bond paper, 9”x11”, 


IN ENVELOPE, PRICE $5.00. 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 
Publishers. 
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Dp 1 Led iii <* 


YALE (@ Towne 


9 Murray St. New York 





“Renaissance Fireplaces” 
40 Gelatine Plates, on bonu paper, 9” x 11”. 
In Envelope, Price $5.00. 
THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT, Publishers. 











in the hope that co-operation with the in- 
dustries concerned will make possible an 
annual report, entitled “Forest Products of 
the United States.’ This proposed report 
would give, by States, regions and species, 
the cut and shipments of lumber, shingles, 
lath, cooperage stock, ties, posts and poles 
during the year; the stock on hand at the 
close of the year; and also the amount of 
wood used in the various industries for 
which wood furnishes the raw material, and 
the value of the products. It would also 
give information concerning the amount of 
stumpage in the hands of lumbermen in 
various regions, how long it will last at the 
present rate of cutting, the extent of dam- 
age by forest fires, and other important 
watters relating to the forests of the coun- 
try. 

In order that the expense of collecting 
the statistics for this report shall not be 
excessive, nearly all the data will be ob- 
tained through correspondence, The names 
of proprietors of logging-camps, sawmills, 
pulp-mills, woodworking plants, and other 
which 
wood is the raw material, will be secured 
from the bureau of the census. At the close 
of the present calendar year, a question 
card will be sent to each proprietor to be 
filled out with answers relating to his par 
ticular line of business. The replies will 
be held strictly confidential and only State 
totals will be published.—New York Even- 
ing Post. 


manufacturing establishments for 


FRENCH PotisH.—The best possible finish 
that can be put on hard or soft woods is the 
lacresin, or what is called 
“French polish.” It presents a deep glazed 
surface, as smooth as plate-glass, and will 


commonly 


wear for years. The writer has pieces of 
furniture, notably a hardwood stand, in his 
house, to the surface of which a French 
polish was applied fourteen years ago. It 
is as bright to-day as it was the hour it was 
finished; indeed, the wood has enriched the 
finish with its deeper tint of age 

So far as ingredients are concerned 
French polish is a very simple thing; but 
to secure the best results, even when done 
by experienced finishers and varnishers, re- 
quires some little experience. It is work 


that demands a good price, and the few men 
I have known who followed it exclusively 


commanded better wages than the ordinary 
painter. 

To get the French polish, first cut the 
shellac in pure alcohol, reducing it to the 
consistency of thin cream. Apply with a 
wad or roll of woolen cloth, with an outer 
wrapping of linen, the entire bunch being 
of a size that can be conveniently held in 
the hand. Open the wad and pour in the 
shellac and alcohol till it oozes through the 
linen slowly when squeezed in the hand. 
Experience will teach you just how much 
to pour in, and just how and when to 
squeeze the wool, 

But to secure the French polish it is first 
necessary that the wood be well prepared 
It must be given an absolutely smooth sur- 
le planing and sanding. Hard- 
Pines can be finished 


face, by amp 
woods are the best. 
beautifully in this way, but their softer sur- 
face does not insure the durability that oak, 
walnut, ash, maple and other hardwoods 
insure. 

If a natural finish is desired, first rub the 
wood, after it has been sanded and pre- 
pared, with tallow or raw linseed. Tallow 
is preferable, as it fills the pores and cracks 
and makes a smooth surface for the polish 
Rub off the tallow or linseed with a rag or 
anything that 
scratch And again, if a light finish is de 
sired, use white shellac, but if a dark finish 
is wanted, such as walnut or dark cherry, 
use brown shellac 

With your surface well prepared and the 
polish mixed and poured into the woolen 


soft shavings will not 


wad, you are ready to begin Che process 
is one of rubbing, rubbing, rubbing. Make 
as long sweeps as possible, and squeeze out 
the liquid just as the rubbing demands. You 
will soon learn the proper flow, as either too 
much or too little will make the rubbing 
entirely different from what it is when just 
the right amount of shellac is fed out 
lemperature is another thing that mus 
be looked after 
polish must be applied in a room heated to 


If done in the winter, the 


at least 60 degrees. If it 1s warmer than 
that all the better. It is easi 
that if the weather is too cool, the shellac 


ly understood 
will not run fluently, and a poor surface 
will result 

From time to time during the rubbing 
process sprinkle a solution of raw linseed 
oil and kerosene, in the proportion of seven 


paris of the former to one of the latter, 
over the surface, flipping it on from the 
ends of the fingers, and rubbing it in with 
the shellac cloth, 

As to the length of time required, it is 
difficult to say. I have known an expert at 
the business to work two or three days on 
the surface of a single bar or banking 
counter. If you have a small surface you 
can, of course, get over all parts of it more 
frequently, and thus hasten the final glazed 
finish. The longer and more persistent the 
rubbing the deeper and more “built up” w 
be the finish, giving it much the appearance 
of being covered with thin plate-glass, and 
with every mark and figure in the grain of 
the wood standing out in beautiful outline 
As already hinted, this polish is especially 
good for bar and banking counters, stands, 
dining-tables and desks. Its hard, smooth 
surface withstands more batter and wear 
than any other finish that has come to the 
attention of the writer. You can spill all 
tl F’rench-polished 
counter or desk: a wet rag and a little rub 

| | 


le ink you want on a 


bing will leave it as bright and clean as 
before 

The finishing touches are put on with 
pure alcohol applied through the same wool 
and linen used with the shellac. Just keep 
on rubbing in the alcohol till the rag is 
clean, and you will have a highly polished 


“built up” surface tl 


or three generations, if not battered by hard 





hammering and use Che polish only 
be applied to flat or convex surfaces, or very 
wide concave surfaces, as the rag must 
reach all parts of the exposed wood, which 


cannot be done in small grooves or corners 
DENNIS H. Stovaue, in Western Painte 


\ Worp oF WarNING Aspout REINFORCED 
Concrete.—A “Fellow” of the Surveyors’ 
Institution writes as follows to the Builders 
Journal 

In view I e strong tende d ~ ed 
n many quarters employ reinforced 
crete for almost every purpose, a word oi 
warning to some at least of th ounger 
professional men will not perhaps be out 
place 

“With his strong conservative bent. th 


Englishman went on for years ignoring what 
was being done on the Continent and els« 
where with a combination of stee] and 

— 1 P | 


crete, till one day it seemed suddenly to 
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comprises practically everything known in stamped metal work. 
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Do You Know What 
Mullins Makes? 


and Building News. 


[Vor. LAXXVIITL.~—No. 1559 


You ought to for it’s two to one we make 
the very things you want. 
Yes, and we make them better than you 
ever dreamed they could be made. 


Mullins Architectural. “= 
Sheet Metal WorKand Statuary 


And the superb 


equipment of the Mullins plant insures a quality and promptness of service 


unknown elsewhere. 


prices, and show you what we can do. 


206 Franklin Street. 


The W. H. Mullins Company, 


Just let us quote you 


Salem, Ohio. 


Alsc manufacturers of Mullins Fireproof Windows, Skylights, etc. 


dawn upon him that such a form of con- 


struction was perhaps feasible Chen he 


went to the other extreme. Visions of con- 
crete, at perhaps 1&s. a yard, very thin, with 
few pieces of stout wire stuck through it, 


‘arose before him as a substitute for more 


legitimate construction, and these visions 
re still enjoyed by many—especially by lay- 
men with would-be-scientific minds 

“Now, as a matter of fact, the economy 
f using reinforced concrete as a building 
ten a moot point. For instance, 
inches by 9 inches reinforced beam 11- 
ustrated in your last issue would cost more 
than £1, while a rolled-steel joist to do the 
same work could be obtained for less than 
js.: moreover, the co-efficient of risk that 





reinforced concrete entails, owing to bad 
workmanship, is very high, whereas with a 
lled-steel joist the risk is practically nil. 
concrete must form a homogeneous 
whole; it must be in perfect contact with 
the steel; and the cement must not swell in 
setting, or it will set up a tension in the 


steel before it is even loaded with the weight 
has to cari lo obtain concrete of this 
mogeneous quality it is necessary to care- 


lly grade the shingle in a way that an 





jd-fashioned contractor would call “play- 
ing shops”; and then it has to be carefully 
measured in the proportions that are found 

) produce the best results with the particu 
lar grades of shingle and sand being used 
Concrete made in the old-fashioned way by 
mixing two bags of cement to about a cart- 
load of “the best I can get” kind of shingle 
hardly belongs to the same family as that 
necessary for reinforced work ‘he equally 
important necessity of perfect contact be- 


tween concrete and steel is only obtained by 





“elbow grease,” the concrete being carefully 


punned with small punners until the re- 
quired adhesion can be fairly relied on; 
and it is evident that this will only be done 


well when there is a supervision almost ap- 


proaching to that of the sentry over the 


convict 


“If, then, after carefully considering the 


matter, it is found that reinforced concret 


is cheaper or more efficient, by all means 


let it be used: but let it be really for one 


or other of these reasons that we adopt it, 


and not because it is the latest gilguy 


\ High CHImMNey Stack.—One of the 


highest smokestacks in Pennsylvania will b« 
that at the new power-house of the Lehigh 
Valley Transit Company, at Allentown, Pa 
Operations were begun recently. ‘The stack 
will be 240 feet high, circular in shape and 
12 feet in diametet 


RECOVERING A Lost Rarr oF Oak LocGs 
\ correspondent of The Chicago Record 
Herald tells a romance of lumbering im 
Canada \bout seventy-five years ago Jo 
seph Demister had a huge raft of white oak 
logs caught in the ice and frozen up on Lake 
Scugog. In the spring the raft was missing, 
and several vears later he found it imbedded 
in the mud at the bottom of the lake. The 
story of the sunken raft was repeated in 
the family from generation to generation, 
until last summer a great-grandson of the 
original lumberman determined to recover 
the timber. He has been at work since last 


June, and about September | located it unde: 


thirty feet of water, imbedded in the mud 
bottom of Lake Scugog He engaged 
divers, and is now at work cutting out the 
logs and releasing them from their im 


prisonment of three-quarters of a century 
Mr. Trimble congratulates himself upon hay 
ing found a fertune, as there are at least 
several hundred logs in the raft, and some 
people think there are several thousand of 
them. Each log will probably average 160) 
cubic feet of white oak. which is worth at 
least $1 a foot 


say that the timber has not been injured, 


Experienced lumbermen 


but is more likely to have been improved 
by its long immersion 

ANIMAL STATUARY FOR THE ‘| UILERTERS 
GARDEN.— Iwo plaster models of stags, ex 
ecuted by Auguste Cain for the Chateau d¢ 
Chantilly, have been set up on pedestals re 
cently erected in the Garden of the Tuiler 
ies in Paris. These models were given to 
the Museum of Decorative Arts by the 
Duc d’Aumale.—E-vrchang: 


BUILDING NEWS. 


(The editors greatly desire to receive in- 
formation from the smaller and outlying 
towns as well as from the larger cities.) 


ALBANY, N. Y.—It is reported that the 
John G, Myers Co. will erect a steel skele 
ton building on James St. from plans by 
Trowbridge & Livingston, New York 

\mes, [aA.—It is reported that lowa State 
College will erect next year an agricultural 
hall, to cost $300,000, from plans by archi 
tects Proudfoot & Bird, of Des Moines. 

ASHEVILLE, N. C.—Plans for a 5-story 
stone office building, 100 x 120 ft., are being 
made by architect R. S. Smith 

ATLANTA, GA.—It is reported that Dr 
Horace Grant (Box 194, Atlanta) intend 
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DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST ls 


of PUBLICATIONS of 


The Georgian Period 


An Encyclopedia of American Colonial 
Architecture 


Edited by WriLt1am RotcH Ware. 


“A fine, even a monumental, piece of 
work.”—New York Times. 

“The most important work on architec- 
ture yet produced in America.’’—The 
Nation. 

“The most interesting of all American 
publications in the field of architecture.’ 
Review of Reviews. 

“A magnificent collection of specimens 
of Colonial architecture.”—Atlanta Journal. 

“This work, ... . is of extraord 
inary importance to the architect whose am- 
bition rises above the building of cottages,” 
—Boston Transcript. 

“The publication is as interesting to the 
layman as it must be useful to the archi- 
tect. "—New York Tribune. 

“It is a work of superior excellence and 
great usefulness.”’—IJrish Builder r, Dublin. 

“Nothing that care can co has been spared 
to make the drawings useful and thorouglily 
practical for the use of the decorator and 
architect.”"+The Building News, London, 
England. 

“The illustrations are extremely attrac- 
tive. . . . In short, the pictures here 
offered us, the objects represented, tlic 
reverence and regard shown, may set some 
of us thinking and wondering, and cannot 
but help to raise our taste and_ widen 
our sympathies.”—Architectural Review, 
London. 





The complete edition of The Georgian Pe- 
riod is published in three forms, the style 


PUBLICATION OFFICE 





The American Architect I 
TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK 


and price of each of which are: Twelve 
parts in separate portfolios; if payment is 
made in instalments, $60.00; cash with 
order, $57.00. Bound in three large vol- 
umes; dull surface brown canvas, with 
leather label, $63.00; half morocco, 
$66.00. 351 plates; 525 text illustrations. 


A circular containing reduced sample ‘pages 
will be sent on request. 


A Students’ Edition of the 
Georgian Period 


is also sold. It consists of the leading article 
on Colonial Architecture and 100 of the 
most useful plates from the complete edi- 
tion. These are contained in one large 
portfolio and the price is $15.00. 


fron Door and Window Grilles 


One hundred and four plates, each 10 x 14 
inches. Price, bound in red cloth, gilt 
tops, $7.50; in portfolio, $6.50. 


Renaissance Doorways 


One hundred and four plates, each 10 x 14 
inches. Price, bound in red cloth, gilt 
tops, $7.50; in portfolio, $6.50. 


Catbedral of St. Fobn 
The Divine 
Illustrating the Competitive Designs for the 


great Protestant Episcopal Cathedral now 
being erected in New York. Price, bound, 








$4.00; in loose sheets, $2.50. 


Times Building, Broadway and 


Ecclesiastical Domes : 

; 

Bound in red cloth, gilt top. Containing ! 
rH plates, each 10 x 14 inches. Price, 

5.00, D 


Pulpits, Fonts and Organ +. 
Cases i 

Bound in red cloth, gilt top. Containing 80 13 
plates, each 10 x 14 inches. Price, $5.00. 


Seats of the Colonists 


Measured drawings and photographs of ex 
amples of Colonial furniture. In_port- 
folio, 10 x 14 inches. Price, $5.00. 


Worman Monuments of Palermo 


By Arne Deuxtt. Illustrated with 50 plates, 
13 x 17% inches. Price, bound, $10.00; 
unbound, $9.00. 


The Library of Congress 


20 plates, folio. Price, $5.00. 


Renaissance Fireplaces 


lorty gelatine plates, on bond paper, 9 x 11 
inches, in vellum case. Price, $5.00. 


Monumental Staircases 


Forty gelatine plates, on bond paper, 9 x 11 
inches, in vellum case. Price, $5.00. 


42d Street, New York 





to have plans made for a 12-story fireproof 
building, to cost $750,000, and to contain 
offices, hotel and theatre 

ATLANTA, GA.—Morgan & Dillon, archi 
tects, 707 ee building, have plans in 
progress for building for College of Physi 
cans and Surgeons, Cost, $80,000 

BENTLEY, Ky.—JThe patrons of Bentley 
High School are preparing plans for the 
erection of a $40,000 school building, to be 


erected on the site of the one recently 
burned. Address B. F. Adams, architect, 
Bentley, Ky 

SALTIMORE, Mp.—Messrs. Simonson & 


Pietsch and Wyatt & Nolting have been 
invited by the Municipal Hospital Commis 
sion to prepare competitive plans for a hos 
pital for contagious diseases 


Batrimore, Mp.—It is reported that a 
liew municipal hospital is to be erected and 
that competitive plans will soon be called 
for. 

It is reported that plans are filed for the 
Girard Trust Building, to be erected on 
Broad and Chestnut Sts., at a cost of $2, 
Plans by Furness & Co., Baltimore, 
Mead & White, New York, 
associated architects 

BetHany, W. Va.—C. C. & A. L 
New Castle, Pa., have the contract fot 
building the new Carnegie Library at Bet! 
W. Va. Cost, $40,000, Rev 


HOO OOO 


and McKim, 


Thayer, 


any College, 


T. E. Cramblett is president of college. 
Butte, Mon1 \ clubhouse is projected 
by the Silver Bow Club, to be built on a 


recently acquired site at Granite and Alaska 
Sts 


Cuicaco, Itt.—Press clippings state that 


Marshall & Fox, architects, 164 Dearborn 
St., are about to let contracts for a stable 
and show ring, to be erected at 59th and 
Paulina Sts., for M. H. Tichenor & Co 
Cost, $60,000, 

L. Mart Mitchell, 145 La Salle St., has, 
it is said, prepared plans for a $120,000 
apartment house at Indiana Ave. and 37th 
St. 

\ 5-story addition, to cost $50,000, will be 
made to the Oakwood Hotel, Drexel St. 
and Oakland Boulevard, from plans of An- 
drew Sandegren, architect. 

Co_tumMbBus, O.—Bids will be received 
until Nov. 20 by the building committee of 
the Board of Education for three new 
school buildings, 


DENVER, Cor.—The Matthewson Automo 
bile Co. is said to be about to build a $20, 
000 garage on Broadway from plans of W 
EK. Fisher, architect 

Detroit, Micu.—E. A 
tect, will receive bids for the building of a 
$100,000 casino at Belie Isle Park. 

DututH, Minn.—The Y. M. C. A. 1s 
raising funds for a $125,000 building Ad 
dress the General Secretary, Y. M. C. A 


Schilling, archi 


Enip, Okta.—Bids are desired for the 
building of a $100,000 county court house 
\ddress the County Clerk. 

It is reported that plans 
$50,000 Carnegie 


EVANSTON, ILL. 
will soon be prepared for a 
Library. 

Fort D. A. Russett, Wyo.—A 


drill hall, of brick with steel truss roof, is 


cavalry 


to be erected Bids will be received unti! 
Dec. 2 by Capt. W. S. Scott, Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 





Homer, Ga.—Bids will be received until 
Nov. 15 for erecting a new jail. J. W. ¢ 
lucke, Temple Court, Atlanta, is the archi 
tect. 

INDIANAPOLIS, INpD.—It is reported that 
plans have been accepted for the new Board 
of Trade building. Cost, about $300,000, H 
C. Brubacker, Jr., and W. K, Eldridge 
associated architects. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—It is reported that 
the Hon. T, Stockton will erect a $100,000 


office building of reinforced concrete, on 
Forsyth St. 
All bids for erecting the new jail here i 


have been rejected It is not yet decided 
whether to call for new bids or to build 
by employing workmen by the day 

Los ANGELEs, CAL.—It is reported that 
L. W. Hellman will erect a $100,000 busi 
ness building: Morgan & Walls, archi 
tects. 
Architects McDonald & 
prepared plans for a 12-story 


LovuIsvVILLE, Ky 
Dodd have 
fireproof bank and office building for thi 
Lincoln Savings Bank, to cost $125,000 


Phe Anrerican H 


Was nearly destroyed 


MavucH Crunk, PA 
el at Mauch Chunk 


fire. It will be rebuilt. Cost, $45,000 


MAYKING, Ky The citizens and pati 
ot Mayking Public School are to build 
$40,000 school building, contract to be let 


t once. Walter R 
can give information 
MitwavuKkeE, Wis.—It is reported that 
State Normal school will be erected at Stat« 
and 25th Sts., to cost $140,000, from plans 

by architects Van Ryn & de Gelleke« 


MoutineE, Itt.—Mr. Olof Z. Cervin 


Webb, 


Sergent, Ky., 
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Of Porcelain Enameled 
Iron Lavatories is ready 
for distribution. If you 
did not receive one, write 
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35 Warren Street, New York 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 
692 Craig Street, Montreal, P. QO. 





- WATER... 


RIDER & ERICSSON HOT-AIR 


If water is required for household use, lawn. 
flower beds or stable, no pump in the world 
will pump it so safely, 
No danger, as from steam. 
as in gasolene engines. 


in windmills. Prices reduced. Catalogue 
“B” on application. P 
RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. ae ’ 


ENGINES 


cheaply and reliably. 
No complication, 
No uncertainty, as 
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furniture. 


best existing examples. 
stitute the main feature of the work. 


PART I 


This work is intended to supplement “The Georgian 
Period” and to treat of the furnishings which were used 
in the buildings described and illustrated in the latter. 

The part now published treats mainly of Chippendale 
It contains an illustrated Glossary of Terms 
by W. S. Bigelow and an Introductory Chapter by Horace 
C. Dunham. 

It has 28 plates, each 10x14 inches, showing photo- 
graphic views and “MEASURED DRAWINGS?” of the 
These last, by Mr. Dunham, con- 
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ect, is making plans for a new city fire sta- 
tion, 40 x 90 ft.; a 4-story warehouse, 35 x 
%) ft. for the Mutual Wheel Co., and a 
colonial residence for Mr. R. B. Lourie. 


Newark, N. J 
thur Connelly, 


-It is reported that Ar- 
architect, 142 Market St., 
ias plans completed for warehouse to be 
erected at Frelinghuysen Ave. and Lehigh 
Valley tracks for H. Koch & Co. Wood cov- 
with corrugated 3 


iron, J 
317 x 433 ft. Owner will take figures im- 
mediately. 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The Board of Esti- 
mate has appropriated $800,000 toward the 


ered stories, 280 x 


construction of the tuberculosis hospital at 
Staten Island 

Ernest Flagg, architect, 35 Wall St., has 
plans in progress for new office building to 
be erected at 311-15 W. 43d St. for Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 153 Fifth Ave. Brick, 
stone and terra cotta; fireproof; 11 stories; 
100 x 125 ft. 

Cady & See, architects, 6 W. 22d St., are, 
it is reported, taking figures on a church 
and parish house to be erected at 114th St. 
and First Ave. for the New York City 
Church Extension and Missionary Society 
of the M. E, Church, 150 Fifth Ave. Brick 
and stone, fireproof, 5 stories, 50 x 100 ft. 


PARNASSUS, Pa.—M. P. Murphy, care ot 
Standard Railway Co., St. Louis, Pa., has 
bought a ll-acre at Parnassus for a 
No details announced 


site 
large factory. 

Peru, Inp.—The County Commissioners 
have accepted plans of Crapsy & Lawson, 
architects, 17th and Race Sts., Cincinnati, 
O., for new court house here. Bids will be 
asked for in a few weeks 

PittspuRGH, Pa.—W., G. Park, care of 
Real Estate Trust Company, has bought a 
three-acre site at 36th St. and proposes to 
build a large manufacturing site. No des 
tails of the project are announced, 
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Architect T. Ed 
building, is taking bids on a 12-story fire 
proof addition to the Hotel Lincoln in 
Penn. Ave. Cost, $100,000. Address A. L. 
Richmond, Jr., owner, Keystone building. 

Semi-official announcement is made that 
the Shubert Brothers, of New York, will 
build a $1,000,000 theatre in Pittsburgh 
within the next 18 months. Negotiations 
for a site are now pending. Address them 
at New York or David Belasco, New York 
City, 

Architect John T. Washington 
National Bank building, is taking bids on 
an amusement hall for the Melwood Grove 
Co. The building will have 22,000 square 
feet of floor space and will contain bowling 
alleys, parlors, dancing pavilion, auditorium, 
etc. Cost, $40,000. 


Cornelius, Ferguson 


Comes, 


FE. F. Rusch has secured a site 94 x 127 
ft. at Forbes and Boquet Sts., on which he 
proposes to erect a 6-story brick store and 
flat building. Plans will be drawn at once. 
Cost, $100,000. Address care of Land Trust 
Co., Fourth Ave. 

Henry Phipps, Bessemer building, will 
build a new natatorium for the Pittsburgh 
Natatorium Co., 526 Duquesne Way. The 
building will be 50 x 120 ft. and will be 
started as soon as details can be arranged 
by the committee of the Natatorium Co. 
\ddress H. B. Naylor, Bessemer building, 
or John Llewellyn, care of Pittsburgh Nata 
torium Co, 

The Emory Methodist Episcopal Chusch, 
North Highland Ave. and Broad St., has 
hought a site at North Highland Ave. and 
Rippey St. and will build a church, to cost 
$150,000. No architect chosen \ddress 
Samuel Hamilton, Hamilton Hall, Wood 
St., Pittsburgh. 

The Bank of Brushton has boug 
10 x 100 ft., and will have plans drawn for 
a 3-story bank and office building. Cost, 
$50,000. Address president of bank 

Attorney Elmer W. Moore, 502 Fricl 
building, proposes to erect a 5-story busi 
ness block at 1205 Fifth Ave. Cost, $40,- 
00. No architect announced. 

The National Metallurgic Co., New York 
City, has bought a seven-acre site at As- 


it a site, 


pinwall, just above Pittsburg on the Alle 
gheny River, and proposes to erect a larg 
plant \ddress the president of the com 
pany 

The directors of the Birmingham Turn- 
verein Association have decided to rebuild 
their hall on the South Side, which was 
lately burned 


\ddress president of asso- 
ciation 

Architect Charles Bickel, 524 Penn Ave., 
will be ready for estimates about Nov. 15 
on the &-story warehouse for Isaac Kauf 
mann at Wood St. and Second Ave. Cost, 
$150,000, 

The Magee Memorial Committee has ap- 
proved plans for the memorial to be erect- 
ed for Christopher L. Magee in Schenley 
Park. The design was that of Mr. St. 
Gaudens and the memorial will be a mas- 
sive stone or marble base fountain, with a 
medallion or bust of the former Senator 
and an allegorical figure representing char 
ity 

RocHEster, N, Y.—It is stated that plans 
Architects Brown & Davis, 
Cincinnati, O., have been accepted by the 
Parsells Ave Baptist 
Church, and that a new stone edifice, to cost 


$100,000, will be erected 


submitted by 


trustees of the 


St. Pau, Minn.—It is reported that 
plans will soon be asked for a new hospital 


to be constructed by the trustees of the 


Luther Hospital 

The Orpheum Circuit Co. will, it is said, 
build a theatre at St. Peter and Fifth Sts., 
from plans by architects Kees & Colburn, 


Minneapolis 


I 
St BRING, O The Keystone Steel Co. has 
secured a site and will build a big plant at 


Sebring. Cost, $200,000, 


SERGENT, Ky.—The church of the Old 
Regular Baptists will erect a $50,000 church 
in conformity with present plans, 

soon after the first of the new year, 1906 


W. B. Webb, 305 FE. Main St., Sergent, 


difice , 


Ky., can give complete information 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Plans for an opera 
house seating 1,800 persons are being pre- 
pared by architect D. G, Ziegler, 


SyrAcuse, N. Y.—The Knickerbocke1 
Construction Co., 15 Cortlandt St., New 
York City, will build for the Lynch estate, 
Charles C. Cook and Walter McMulli 
trustees, an apartment house, to accommo 
date 100 families. George Keister, 11 W 
29th St., New York City, will 
plans, Cost, $300,000 


prepare 


SwIssvALE, Pa.—Architect F. G. Scheib 
ler, Jr., Milligan & Miller building, Wilkins 
burg, Pa. has plans completed and wil 
take bids as soon as the bond issue is ap 
proved on an &-room brick schoo] house in 
Braddock Ave., Swissvale. Cost, $50,000. 

, . 


TACOMA, WASH It is stated that a 7 


story apartment hotel, to cost $125,000, will 
be built on St. Helen’s Ave. from plans by 


architect C. A. Darmer 


TiFFIN, O.—Dr, Charles E 
dent Heidelberg University, 
nounced that Andrew Carnegie has give 
to that institution $25,000 for a new library 
building on the condition that the university 
raise a similar amount, Dr. Miller furthe: 
announced that a portion of the money has 


Miller, presi 


has just an 


already been raised and that the new libra 
ry building will be erected next summer 
Neither sketches nor building plans have 
been considered and an architect has not 


yet been selected. The university is fur 


ther considering the question of erecting a 


power plant with capacity sufficient for heat 


11 ] 
] 


1 
ng all the c ege i 


buildings, whic 


Ss 


the present ones and contemplated ones 


number seven 


WHITESBURG, Ky The Masonic frat 


nity of Whitesburg is to build a $60,000 


building Contract 
to be let at once J Hobson Gil 
S. Main St., Whitesburg, Ky., is the arcl 


tect 


lodge and _ office 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.—E. C 
& Co., of Birmingham, Ala., have been 
awarded contract to build $100,000 hetel 


here 


Worcester, Mass.—It is said that the 


Worcester Railway Co. has plans for a 
$50,000 open air theatre, at Lake Quinsiga- 
mond, 


' 
Bowman 


: 
‘ 
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Simple. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED © 


ne“ GLOBE 7 VENTILATOR 


BRASS, COPPER, GALVANIZED IRON 


AND with GLASS TOPS For sKYLIGHT PURPOSES 
Symmetrical. 
For Perfecily Ventilating Buildings of Every Character 


GLOBE VENTILATED RIDGING 


_ Bend for Model and Pampblet 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GLOBE VENTILATOR COMPANY, 


Storm-Proof. 


Effective, 


TROY, N. Y. 








CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


[For Alphabetical Index see Page 2.] 


ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENTS. 
Emmel, Charles, Boston 

ASPHALT. 
American Asphaltum & Rubber Co., 


Neuchatel Asphalt Co., New York 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., New 


York , 
ASPHALT ROOFING. 
American Asphaltum & Rubber Co., 
Chicago ; 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co _ ae * 


BATH ROOM FIXTURES. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts 
burgh, Pa . 
BLUE PRINTS. 
Moss, Chas. E., Boston . 
Spaulding Print Paper Co., Boston.. 
BRASS GOODS (Plumbers), 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
BRONZEWORK ( (Ornamental). 
Jackson, Wm. H., Co., New York. 
Richey, Browne & Donald, Maspeth. 
L. I.; J ot ok: eres 
United States Foundry and Sales 
Company, South Norwalk, Conn... 
John Williams, New York........... 
Winslow Bros. Co., The, Chicago, Il. 
CAPITALS AND COLUMNS, 
Hartmann Bros. Mfg. Co., Mount 
Vernon, ee éoenn 
CEMENT. 
Alsen’s Cement Works, New York... 
Atlas Cement Co., New York. 
Illinois Steel Co., Chicago.... 
CEMENT (Non-Staining), 
Morse, Frank E., Co., New York. 
CLOSETS. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa ; . 


COLUMNS (Lock Joint). 
Hartmann Bros. Mfg. Co., Mount 
ernon, Y 


CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. 
R. 8S. Blome Co., Chicago.... 
CONSERVATORIES. 
Lord & Burnham Co., 
Hudson, N. Y 
CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 


Morrill & Whiton Construction Co., 
Boston. ee . . 


Irvington-on 


CORDAGE. 

Samson Cordage Works, Boston 
DOORS (Steel Rolling). 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, 0. 
DRAUGHTSMEN’S SUPPLIES. 


Favor, Ruhl & Co., New York 
Soltmann, E. G., New York. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 





burgh, Pa 
ELECTRIC SIGNALS. 


Elevator Supply & Repair Co., New 
York 


ELEVATORS, ETC. 
Otis Elevator Co., New York 
ENAMELLED IRON (Plumbers’ Ware). 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
Sy “Wales aneaes 


ENGINES (Hot Air). 

Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New York. 
FAN SYSTEM. 

Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston 





FILTERS. 
Loowis-Manning Filter Co., Phila., 
eee 


( anions I ilter Co., 'p ittsburgh, Pa. 


FIRE-ESCAPES. 
Standard Fire-escape & Mfg. Co., 
Boston ... ine <a 
FIREPROOFING. 
Associated Expanded Metal Ce., New 
ork . ° oees 
Blome, R. 8... Co., Chic ago.. 
——— =e anded Metal Co., 
Chicag 





Ni _— v F ire pr oofing Co., Pittsburgh, 
T sane dd Concrete Steel Co " Detroit. 
‘Unit’? Concrete Steel Frame Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa dn ee 
FIREPROOF LATHING. 
Hayes, Geo., New York saved 


FIREPROOF SHUTTERS. 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, 0. 
FLOOR POLISH. 

Butcher Polish Co., Boston.......... 


FUEL ECONOMIZERS. 
Sturtevant & Co., B. F., Boston, 


ass 


GLASS (Figured and Ornamental). 
Mississippi Wire Glass Co., New 
GEEK cocccccone WEETTETILETE. ST 
GLASS GLOBES. 
Holophane Glass Co., New York 
GRATES, MANTELS, ETC. 
Wm. H. Jackson Co., New York, 


GREENHOUSES. 
Lord & Burnham Co., Irvington, N. Y. 
HARDWARE. 


Sargent & Co., New York.......... 
Y _ & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, 


HEATING APPARATUS (Hot Water). 
Gurney Heater Mfg. Co., Boston 
3urnham- Hitchings- Pierson Co., Irv- 
2h; Ws ones tee stn seeks 
H. B. Smith Co., New DONE cs 5'ssas 
HEATING-APPARATUS (Steam). 
Burnham-Hitchings-Pierson Co., Irv- 
ington, N. Y.... eer 
Smith Co., H, B., New York.. 
INSULATED WIRE. 
The Okonite Co. (Ltd.), N. Y. 


INTERLOCKING RUBBER TILING. 
New York Belting & Packing Co., 
Ltd., New York ; 
IRONWORK (Ornamental). 
Jackson, Wm. H., Co., New York.. 
W. H. Mullins Co., Salem, O.. 
Richey, Browne & Donald, Mas th, 
L. I New York City. 
United States Foundry and " Sales 
Company, South Norwalk, Conn.. 
Winslow Bros. Co., The, Chicago, Ill 
IRON WORKS. 
Mott Iron Works, J. L., New York. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY. 
Troy Laundry Machinery Co., Trog, 
ee 


LAUNDRY TUBS (Porcelain Enam- 
elled), 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. . 

LAVATORIES (Porcelain Enamelled). 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts 
burgh, Pa. a ete : 

LEAD PIPE. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts 
burgh, Pa. 





MAIL CHUTES, 

Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y... 
MARBLE, 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 

burgh, Pa rat eens 

MARBLE-WORKERS. 

The Robert C. Fisher Co., New York. 
METAL CEILING. 

The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Obio 


W. H,. Mullins Co., Salem, O. 
See also Fireproofing. 


METAL FURNITURE. 


Art Metal Construction Co., James 
ee ee. re or 
METAL LATHING. 
G. Hayes, New York eT 
Truss Metal Lath Co., New York 


METAL SETTINGS (for Glass). 
Flanagan & Biedenweg, Chicago..... 
MINERAL WOOL, 
U. 8S. Mineral Wool Co., New York. 
MORTAR COLORS, 
Saml. H. French & Co., Phila., Pa.. 
PAINT. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey 
City, SS ¥e" 
New Jersey Zine Co., New York. 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 
J. W. Taylor, Chicago, Ill. 
PHOTOGRAPHY (Architectural and 
Commercial). 
Dadmun, Leon E., Boston.......... 
PLASTER ORNAMENTS. 
Samuel H. French & Co., Phila., Pa. 
PORCELAIN ENAMELED WARE, 
Sanitary Standard Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Da ignee 


PUMPS. 
Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New 
York Pare 
RADIATORS. 


Shirley Radiator & Foundry Co., In 
dianapolis, Ind , 


RANGE CLOSETS. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts 
burgh, Pa 


REFLECTORS, 
I, P. Frink, New York 
REINFORCED CONCRETE. 


wr d Cc one rete Steel Co., Detroit 
‘Unit’ Concrete Steel Frame Co., 
Pillade ‘Iphia, Pa. : eee 


ROOFING MATERIALS. 
garrett Mfg. Co., New York........ 
B ame, R. 8., Co., Chicago 
 ulso Asphalt Roofing 
noorme TIN, 
American Tin Plate Co., New York. 
Taylor Co., N. & G Philade ana, 
, ae : iViNtkt station eee 
SASH-CORD. 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston... 
Silver Lake Co., Boston........ 
SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Lawrence Scientific School, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass...... 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston.. tu eh etneneedanas’ 
Ohio State University Columbus, 0. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. os 
Society of teaux-Arts Architects, 


iO, BOO ROMs cow sccanestssas 
University of Pennsylv ania, Phila., 
i: sank csuhe ud 0o0SR6 thee shane Hee 


Washington U nive rsity School of 
Engineering and Architecture, St. 
i rrr rr? rrr 





SEAMLESS TUBING. 


Benedict & Burnham Mfg. Co., 


Waterbury, Comm. ........05> 


SHEET-METAL WORK. 
W. H. Mullins Co., Salem, O........ 
3: @ Diete Co., PRUs, BOcccccessce 


SHOWERS (Permanent & Portable). 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 


A Ga wnnek cena RNRb 6 SRR CeO Ce 


SHUTTERS (Steel Rolling). 


Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, 0 


SKYLIGHTS, ETC, 
George Hayes, New York.... 
W. H. Mullins Co., Salem, O. 
Vaile & Young, Baltimore, Md. 


SKYLIGHT GLASS. 
aiptentnes Wire Glass Co., New 
BOO  Sctseas “oP Pere Te 


STABLE FIXTURES. 


Broad Gage Iron Stall & Vase 


Works, Boston 
STAIR TREAD. 


American Mason Safety Tread Co., 
SOBGON oct ceaee be 


STEEL ROLLING-DOORS. 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 


TERRA-COTTA. 
The Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co., 
Chicago, Ub, ..ccccccwoscccecseece 


TILES, 
Jackson, Wm. H., Co., New York... 


TILES (Interlocking Rubber). 


N. Y. Belting and Packing Co., Ltd., 


errr er 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, 
DP Awcd we kncabevvseaswraseteesdes 
TRAPS. 
Cudell, F, E., Cleveland, O.......... 


URINALS (Porcelain Enamelled). 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
DOPE, Fhe cvccocsssencrcseceseces 
VALVES AND PACKING, 
Crane Os., Chicago, Til... cecccvess 
Jenkins Bros., New York.........++ 
VARNISH. 
Edward Smith & Co., New York. 
VENTILATION, 


Globe Ventilator Co., Troy, N. Y.... 
Sturtevant, B, F., Co., Boston...... 


VIMOMETERS. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. .... Jeehus ewan ‘was 
WATERPROOFING. 


tarrett Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 


WEATHER VANES. 
T WW. domes, Mew York. ic cvces. 


WINDOW LINE, 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston. . 


WIRE GLASS WINDOWS. 
George Hayes, New York, N. Y... 
a aes Wire Glass Co., New 


York 
James A. Miller & Bro., Chicago, Il. 


ZINC WHITE. 
New Jersey Zine Co., New York.... 
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REAR VIEW. 


“OVERLEIGH:” HOUSE OF SAMUEL FROTHINGHAM, ESQ., LENOX, MASS 


Adams & Warren, Architects. 


The American Architect and Building News. Copyright, 1905, by The American Architect, Vol. LXXXVIII. N 1559 
Regular Edition. , ‘ November 11, 1905. 
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THE WALTHAM SAVINGS BANK, WALTHAM, MASS 




















BANK BUILDING, LEOMINSTER, MASS 


Hartwell, Richardson & Driver, Are 


The Amévic STO ie RTE PE oe P , rYYYIIT on 
e American A ch nd Building Nex Copyright, 1905, by The American Architect | LXXXVIII., No. 155 
Regular Edition. , November 11, 1905. 
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